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THE PAPER SHORTAGE —We trust that readers 
of the ““Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘Spectator’’ to be 
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NEWS OF THE 
coats vamiat 

TWVHE news from the Western front tells us of a continuous 

pounding of the German line, and of German counter- 
attacks which, though—with two exceptions—they have all been 
unsuecessful and costly to the enemy, prove that the Germans have 
not lost their moral. The very fact, however, that the German 
High Command are willing to lose so many men in order to try to 
save the Oppy line shows what great importance they attach to 
this part of their defences. They are still saving time to prepare 
the unfinished defences behind. The Germans never look like 
winning back any great area of importance. The days of advance 
are over for thom. Their recapture of Fresnoy—the chief of the 
exceptions referred to aove—was accomplished at great sacrifices, 
and is not regarded by a single British soldier as being anything 
but a temporary and local advantage, and even that has already 
been partly yielded by the enemy. 


When the Germans consent to pay an enormous price for a 
particular ptint the success is of very doubtful value to them. 
Everything depends upon the price paid, for it cannot be empha- 
sized too inuch that the British victories are to be measured not 
fograpRically but by the number of German divisions engaged 
andcrippled. Fresnoy was captured by the Canadians on Thursday 
of last week at the opening of what may be called the fourth phase 
of the battle of Arras. The whole of the fresh British attack was 
spread over a front of fifteen miles. Our progress was chiefly on 
the flanks. In the centre the enemy defended Oppy and Reeux 
desperately and Jost heavily in men. Chérisy was taken by our 
men, but was lost again. We captured nine hundred prisoners. 


The Germans on Friday and Saturday of last week and on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week steadily counter-attacked all the positions 
we had won. On Tuesday they managed to retake Fresnoy. The 
positions of our men there had been exceptionally difficult, as fresh 
defensive works had had to be improvised under tremendous 
artillery-fire. The Germans brought up two more divisions to 
effect their purpose. While this was happening at Fresnoy the 
British position at Bullecourt, where some of the hardest fighting 
ef the battle has occurred, was being noticeably improved. On 
Wednesday the enemy was forced to yield part of the ground he 
had won west of the village of Fresnoy, and his hold on the village 
itself was rendered still more precarious. 


We have to congratulate the French on splendid successes in the 
Laon and Champagne district. They must pitch their hopes high 
indeed if they are not satisfied with what has been accomplished, 
Last Saturday they “ went for” the Laon salient with their usual 
flan, broke through the German line on a front of four miles, and 
in two days took more than six thousand prisoners. The Germans 
brought up four fresh divisions, but the French have held all the 
ground they won. By Monday the prisoners taken by them 
amounted to over cight thousand. Altogether they have taken 
twenty-nine thousand prisoners since Apri! 16th. 


Affairs in Germany have become curiously interesting owing to 
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saved him his position. But he has lost the real support of the 
Socialists without satisfying the Junkers. He still tries to ride the 
two horses with a foot on the back of each, but he is not good 
at this sort of circus performance, and he cuts a sorry figure. Mean- 
while it is significant that the Socialists have been allowed freely to 
air their views in the Press about a peace without an indemnity 
or annexations. An officially inspired article in the Bavarian 
Staatszeitung has also advocated the idea of no annexations and no 
indemnity, but the restoration of the German colonies. It has 
caused alarm and fury among the Pan-Germans and in Prussia 
generally. In short, Germany is splitting up into rival schools on 
the question of war aims. Searching interpellations await the 
uneasy Chancellor. The moral for us is clear enough—our business 
is to win the war without paying the slightest attention to the 
babble of the German factions, except in so far as it enables us to 
profit in a military sense by our enemy’s weakness, 


The situation in Russia has been disturbed by objections raised 
to the Note in which the Provisional Government reaffirmed 
Russia's loyalty to her Allies. On Thursday weck demonstrations 
were held in Petrcgred, and M. Miliukoff acdressed the crowds, 
rebuking any suggestion that Russia could possibly make reser- 
vations in her allegiance to the Pact of London. As a result of 
negotiations between the Socialists and the Nationalists, M. 
Miliukoff issued an explanation of the Note which seems verbally 
to temper some of the terms used. The general opinion is that by 
discreot concessions he has strengthened the position of the Pro- 
visional Government. His own loyalty to the cause which is 
bound up with the defeat of Germany is well known. British 
sympathy with the Russian Revolution is so intense throughout 
all classes that we are profoundly anxious to learn that all the 
leaders in Russia stand together as one man in their conviction that 
there can be no freedom for Russians while Germany retaians her 
old and sinister power. 


The Admiralty return published in the papers of Thursday shows 
an improvement in the losses of merchant vessels. The loss+s 
among vessels of over 1,600 tons have fallen to nineteen, as com- 
pared with thirty-eight and forty-one in the two previous weeks. 
The loss of vessels under 1,600 tons is higher than ever—viz., 
twenty-two, as compared with twelve and fifteen in the two previous 
weeks. The change from high losses among large ships to high 
losses among small ships is striking, but is of course satisfactory. 
The number of attacks successfully resisted is better than ever 
before. Altogether the return is encouraging, and though the 
evidence is scanty, it indicates that means are being found better 
to combat the pirates. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law moved 
a new Vote of Credit for £500,000,000, and caused much surprise 
by his announcement that the average daily expenditure for the 
first thirty-five days of the financial year had been £7,450,000. 
He estimated that this £500,000,000—the largest single Vote ever 
asked for—would carry the Government on till August. He 
explained that the amount expended in the thirty-five days from 
April Ist to May 5th was £261,000,000, allocated as follows: 
Army, Navy, and munitions, £173,000,000 ; Allies and Dominions, 


£68,000,000 ;  miscellancous, &c., £20,000,000. 


The great loap upwards in the daily expenditure was due to 
advances to Allies and the Dominions. These had been at the 
rate of £2,000,000 a day, whereas the Budget had estimated only 
£1,000,000 a day. He thought he would still be justified of the 
Budget estimate as the United States was now helping the Allies 
financially. On the other hand, various items had been unex- 
pectedly ‘expensive, and after making ellowanees for the generous 
help of America, he put the true daily expenditure at £5,600,000, 
as against the estimate in the Budget of £5,500,000. For the rest, 
Mr. Bonar Law reviewed the military situation, and said that it 
was clear that the United States did not mean to do anything by 
halves. She recognized not only that she must make wer with 


1s 


her full strength, but that she must send help as promptly as 





the weakening position of the Imperial Chancellor, One would have 
thought that his yielding to ruthless submarine warfare would havo 


poss! le, 
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It is excellent news that nine regiments of engineers are being 
formed in the United States to come to Europe without delay to , 
help tho French with their railway work. The American mechanics 
are extromely skilled. ‘Phe artival of theseengineers in France will 
be a proof to Germany of what Ameriea means to do, and the presence 
ef mon in the United States uniform.side by side: with’the Allies 
will be of enormous moral value. But important though this move 
is, we still hope that a brigade of infantry at least may come over 
within a few weeks. We understand that there is quite a good prospect 
of this happening, as Prosident Wilson is considering Mr. Roosevelt's 
offer to -raise such a brigade very sympathetically. Mr. Roosevelt 
hopes to recruit. his brigade among men of some means, and he does 
not: iasist: that they should necessarily be very young. If they come 
they will be astonished at the warmth of their welcome. We can 
promise them that. 


Mr. Hughes may be consoled at the results of his having stayed in 
Australia to fighta General Election instead of representing Australia 
at the Conferences in London. His. own party, which bears his 
name, forms together with the Liberals the Nationalist Party, which 
stands for a whole-hearted war poliey. Opposed to him is the 
Labour Party. The outcome of the eleetions-is that the Nationalist 
majority in the House of Representatives is twenty-five, as com- 
pared with a majority of twenty-three in the last Parliament. 
In. the Senate Mr. Hughes's: success is still. more striking. The 
Nationalist majority is now ten, as compared with a minority of one 
in the last Parliament. 

On Saturday last Mr. Balfour addressed Congress at Washington. 
This was the first time in history that an-Englishman had spoken 
before the House of Representatives,and we are glad, but not sur- 
prised, to learn that he was received with enthusiasm and that his 
address was regarded as worthy of a unique and memorable 
occasion. Mr. Balfour said that while the.members of the Mission 
wero sensible of the “ rare and valued-honour ” conferred on them, 
to none of them could it come home so closely as to himself—who 
had been for forty-three years in the service of another free Assembly. 
The British House of Commons and tho House of Representatives 
were the groatest and oldest of the free Assemblies now governing 
the great nations of the world. Their origins and history were 
different, but each of them represented the great.democratic principle 
to which we looked forward as security for the peaco. of the 
world, 


Though Mr. Balfour's appearance in Congress—he addressed the 
Senate on ‘Tuesday, and was most cordially received—-has been the 
most dramatic incident of his visit, and though the matter and 
manner of his addresses appear tohave given complete satisfaction, 
he has, we gather, rendered equally valuable services in conferences 
with the State Department and by the impression he has made in 
informal talks with politicians and others, Here, again, we are not 
in the least surprised. Mr. Balfour's sympathy with and compre- 
hension of American ideals are .of long standing, and it is. only 
natural that his winning personality, combined with commanding 
intellect and high character, should have inspired admiration as 
well as. confidence, 





Tn our leading columns we have tried to show how warmly we 
welcome American help in solving the Irish problem, and how 
greatly that help would be increased if Americans would study 
tho precedent of Western Virginia and the illuminating 
statesmanship with which Lincoln handled that problem, a problem 
euriously apposite to that of North-East Ulster. Here we may 
notice that once again the Government are being confronted with 
the fact that Pitt’s incorporating Union was not due to any natural 
depravity in the statesman, but to the overmastering force of cir- 
cumstances, On Monday a manifesto was issued signed by three 
of the four Archbishops and fifteen of the twenty-four Bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and by three Bishops of the 
Church of Ircland—i.e., Protestant Bishops—calling on Irishmen 
of all creeds and. parties to give their names to 4 great protest 
which will show “that the country is unrelentingly opposed to 
partition.” 





The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, on Tuesday 
aniplified his position by a very remarkable letter, in which he says 
that the question may be asked “ why a number of us Irish Bishops, 
Catholic and Protestant, have thought it worth while to sign a protest 
against the partitioning of Ireland.” The Archbishop goes on to 
inveigh in the strongest possible terms against partition, “ whether 
in its naked-deformity or under the transparent mask of ‘ county 
option,’ and expresses his belief that this policy holds at the 


ais 
present time a leading place in practical politics, He adds q 
characteristic postscript to the following effeet.:— 
“Ithink it a duty to write this although from information that 


has just reached me, I am) fairly satisfied that the mischief } 
y been done and that the eountry is»practically sold,” ag 





Tn-other words, if the majority of the Trish Roman Catholic 
Bishops can help it, there shall be no concession of any sort or 
kind to North-East Ulster. For the area in question Home Rule 
shall mean coercion pure-and simple. The Sinn Feiners, of coups. 
say the same thing. No doubt most of the Unionist signatories 
of the protest are actuated by very different motives. But th 
Government are pledged not to put the Home Rule Bill jnty 
operation if it involves.the coercion of Ulster. Therefore wo hayp 
reached a complete deadlock. No Government in their senses qj 
attempt to force a compromise on the Sinn Feiners and the greater 
part of the Roman hierarchy, plus a section of Protestants ; nor, 
again, will any Government ir their senses, quite apart from the 
question of breaking en honourable agreement, attempt to apply 
the Home Rule Bil! to Ireland without the safety-valve of excluding 
from the Bill that area in which the local majority demands 
exclusion. 


But when a deadlock of this kind takes place, the only thing 
that can be done is to carry on as before. The status quo holds the 
field. In other words, what has happened is what we have always 
contended would happen when contact took place with the realities 
of the Irish problem. The Act of Union holds the field because it is in 
existence, and because, taking it altogether, it is the form of govern. 
ment whieh, with ell its imperfections, divides Ireland least. And 
here we must add that it is a great mistake to talk as if maintaining 
the status quo and earrying on would lead to dreadful results, — 


If freland were, as the Sinn Feiners and the Nationa lists—whei in 
Ireland—pretend, groaning under a tyranny worse than that of the 
Austrians in Italy in the “ thirties” and * forties, ’’ is it pasaible 
that the Nationalists would refuse to free the major part of the 
eountry from such a horrible tyranny, leaving out only the 
geographically small area which does not want to go in? Mazzini 
or Garibaldi would have jumped at-an offer such as hes been 
made to the Nationalists, even if it involved leaving outa city 
and district which were bitterly pro-Austrian. The unreality of 
the whole Home Rule movement is, in our opinion, proved by 
such a manifesto as that of the Archbishops and Bishops, 


We notice with no little satisfaction the announcements which 
have appeared in the newspapers that the Government have adopted 
State Purchase for the Liquor Trade in prineiple, and that a Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet is now at work considering the necessary 
financial arrangements. It is our sincere hope that State Purchesewill 
carry the day, for in that_measure we see the only chance of solving 
the liquor problem satisfactorily. We do not disguise from ourselves, 
however, that the extreme teetotalers in the House of Commons ant 
the country are so blinded by prejudice tliat they will probably stick 
‘at nothing, not-even common action with the Trade, to defeat the 
Government proposals, If the Trade were wise, they would of 
course do everything to facilitate Purchase on any reasonable 
terms ; and no unreasonable terms are-in the least likely to be asked 
of them by the Government. If, however, we are to judge by the 
tone of some of their published utterances, they mean if they can to 
defeat Purchase. 


The result to us is quite plain, and will, in our opinion, prove ® 
great injustice to the shareholders, who might now, if those whe are 
trustees for their interests acted wisely, escape with comparatively 
little loss. What in our belief will happen in the autuma és 
that the force of circumsts nces—.e., the impossibility of allowing 
any more foodstuffs to be turned into intoxicants—will bring about 
automatic Prohibition. For such Prohibition the brewers and dis- 
tillers will receive no compensation whatever. This state of things 
will last for at least ayear. But when the possibility of reopening 
the breweries and distilleries comes at the end of the war, they 
will not, we venture to say, be opened upon the old terms, of 
anything in the least like them. 


Captain Philippe Millet, formeriy the Colonial Editor of L¢ 
Temps, and well known for his admirable services as liaison 
officer with the British troops in the field, and for equally good 
liaison work in the regions of politics and __ literature, 
read an extremely interesting paper on “Problems of French 
North Africa’ before the Society of Arts on Tuesday. North 
Africa, he affirmed, was-to the French much more than 4 
mere Golony, or ‘even a Dominion. It was a new France, of 





a prolongation of French territory overseas. He illustrated its 
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exceptional character by pointing out that Algeria, Tunis, and 
Morocco formed an island surrounded on threo sides by the sea, on 
the fourth by the desert. It was much nearer to Europe than to 
the rest of Africa. It was one of the richest countries in the world— 
the trade between France and North Africa amounted before the 
war to nearly half that between France and her best customer, 
the United Kingdom—and its natural resources were capable of 
unlimited development. The European population was already 
pot much inferior in number to that of South Africa, the French 
yirth-rate in Algeria was extremely high, and the natives— 
mainly of pure Berver stock—were good fighters as well as! good 
yorxers. About one hundred and seventy thousand were fighting 
or going to fight, exclusive of about fifty thousand workers sent 
tothe factories in France. In view of theso facts, Captain Millet 
had no hesitation in saying that, after the question of the French 
border in Europe, there was nothing more vital to France than the 
destiny of North Africa. 

Captain Millet discussed with great candour, and in the spirit of 
an avowed disciple of Lord Cromer, the concessions which justice, 
ss well as enlightened solf-interest, would compel the French to 
grant to the natives in view of their services during the war. A 
radical policy of naturalization would be doomed to failure, if cnly 
becaus? the Algerian natives were Mohammedans. The problem 
was to reconcile a liberal native policy with the retention of the 
sovereignty in the hands of the French element, and this middle 
course he believed the French Government were likely to follow. 
(uptain Millet ended by declaring that British and French rule 
in these parts of the world would stand or fall together; that 
British power - essential 


the maintenance of in Egypt was 





for the safety of France’s North African Empire; and that | 


if we were to develop successfully these countries, each of us 
according to his own genius, we must support each other in the 
future even more firmly than in the past. 


The letter by Mr. G. E. Atkins printed elsewhere dealing with 
Republicanism is interesting We should be the last people in the 
world to deny the right of any Englishman to be as red-hot a 
Republican as he likes, as long as he keeps his desire for this par 


ticular reform or alteration in the Constitution within legal and | ‘ ‘ 
- | context of the statement by us of whch he complains, though that 


Constitutional limits—i.e., does not try to impose his will upon the 
majority by foree, but is content to try to win his fellows over to 


what he thinks the better way. To be Republican, however, 


like Mr. Atkins’s collier, not because he thinks our system cf having | 


an hereditary President over our commonwealth is a bad system, 
but because he erroneously supposes that King George is sheltering the 
Hohenzollerns, is pathetically ridiculous. In the first place, it shows 
how ignorant he must be of the Constitution to think that the 
King could shelter the German Emperor, even if he desired to do 
9, egainst the wishes of his Ministers, and also against the wishes 
of the country. 

If the collier reader of the Spectator mentioned by Mr. Atkins 
replies by asking us whether we are aware that King Edward VII. 
interfered in foreign policy, we can only say that he did 
not do so on his own initiative, but, so to speak, as the 
instrument or at the request of his Ministers. Further, his 
action, curiously enough, was in the interests of the French 
Republic and sgainst his own nephew and_ brother-monarch, 
the Kaiser, Again, Queen Victoria's best-known intervention 
in foreign affairs was on the democratic side. She without 
doubt saved us from war with America by insisting that the 
Government's despatch to the Americar. Government over “ the Trent 
Affair” should be couched in polite and conciliatory language, and 
not conceived in thearrogant tone suggested by the Foreign Sceve- 
tary. But even if the King had the power, which he hv not, 
to modify the foreign policy of his Ministers, it is certain that 


the last person for whom the present King would uso it is the | 
| Government to the wolves, 


German Emperor. In the first place, there is no greater delusion 
than that Kings qué Kings love each other, or that the bonds of 
telationship are very dear to them. We venture to say that there 
“re no two people whose natural instincts, ways of 
looking at ‘he world, and whose general sympathies are so utterly 
opposed as those of the German Empcror and our own Sovereign. 


, 
whose 





As for the remark of Mr. Atkins’s friend that he is sure the King | ' 
| Once more, we ask Mr. Whitbread a plain question: Is he or is he 


would do his utmost to save the Hohenzollerns because there had been 
ho official statement in condemnation of them, has this collier ever 


reflected that we are not the only Power that is at war, and that | 


the French Republic, the Russian Republic, the Kingdom of Italy, 
end now also the American Republic have equal rights with our- 
telves in laying down the conditions of peace, and especially on so 
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important a point as to how Germany is to be governed in the 
future? For ourselves, we agree with him in hoping that it may be 
possible to put the Hohenzollerns under the ban of Europe, c+ 
Napoleon was put under that ban; but to think first that our 
Government can do it off their own bat, and then to turn round 
and dethrone the King because it is not done, is surely a little 
unrezsonsble, Besides, we are not sure whether the procedure is 
quite as democratic as it is sometimcs supposed to be. After all, 
the German people must in the last resort choose what form of 
government they like. But though we agree here, we hops and 
believe it may be possible to say that we will make our pcace only 
with the German people as a whole, and not with an irresponsible 
autocrat like the Kaiser. 


While dealing with abstract Republicanism, which, by the wey, 
meets with very scant sympathy in the great democratic overseas 
Dominions, we should like to call attention to certain very 
penetrating words of Burke. Burke in one of his speeches or 
writings says: “I do not often quote my Lord Bolingbroke, but I 
agree with him when he says that he prefers a monarchy to a 
republic bocaus2 it is more easy to engraft the advantages of a 
Tepublic upon a monarchy than to engraft the advantages of a 
monarchy upon a republic.” 


One advantage of a Constitutional Monarchy, or (shall we say ?) 
of a Republic with an hereditary President, is that it is far easier to 
change your Executive than if you have an elected President. We 
can understand enemies of popular governmeat firding Constitu- 
tional Monarchy coupled with a pure democracy a system which 
offers far too few barriers to sudden changes. Those, howeve*, who 
wanta system which will give more, not less, power to the immediate 
will of the people will certainly not touch the system of government 
we now possess. Ifowever, the matter is one of academic rather 
than of practical interest. The mass of the British people are not 
merely in favour of maintaining the existing Constitution, but are 
totally unaware that it is challenged. 


We print in our correspondence columns a letter of protcs! 
from Mr. Whitbread, in which, however, he does not give the 
context is very material to the argument. In the letter from 
him which we published on April 28th he told us that the Govern- 
ment was formed to get on with the war and not to promote Loca! 
Option gs a by-product of State Purchase—showing thereby that 
he was opposed to stopping the manufacture and sale of intoxicants. 
Upon that we asked him whether he and his friends, meaning 
of course the brewing interest as a whole for which he made him- 
self spokesman, really thought they were helping to win the war by 
their resistance to Prohibition. He now tells us that he never 
insisted on any such proposition, and that we have no right to 
suggest that such is the case, and he goes on to ask for an 


apology. 





We shall be delighted to give Mr. Whitbread the fullest and 
amplest apology the moment we are quite certain of the ground 
he occupies. At present his Ictter leaves us in doubt as to his 
position. If he will tell us that as a matter of fact he is opposed to 
a million quarters of potential foodstuffs being deprived of their food 
value and turned into intoxicants in a year of famine, then we have 
clearly wronged him, though unconsciously, and we shall gladly 


| apologize. If he will not make a statement to that effect—will not, 


that is, sxy that he is against foodstuffs being used to make beer 
instead of to feed the people—we owe him no apology, oven though 
he should stand upon some verbal punctilio in regard to the way in 
which our statement was framed. Mr. Whitbread adds that as a 
brewer he hes no inteatioa of being thrown by this or any other 
Government to the wolves, makes a vague threat to throw the 
and ends darkly by ssying thet 
Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 


Is this, we wonder, an allu ion to the Trade Union leaders, who 


| have certainly proved the brewers’ best friends, since it was they 


who vetoed Prohibition, or does it allude to the United Kingdom 


Alliance ard the Bourbons of the Temperance Party, with whom 


| 


9 


the brewers in the last resort might combine to defeat Purchase ? 


not against the turning of material which could be used for human 


food into intoxicants? If his reply is * Yes,” then of course th 


| amplest apology is due to him. 
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A Proclamation 


E, being persuaded that the abstention from all un- 

necessary consumption of grain will furnish the 

surest and most effectual means of defeating the devices of 

Our enemies and thereby bringing the war to a speedy 
and successful termination ; 

’ And out of Our resolve to leave nothing undone which can 
contribute to these ends or to the welfare of Our people in 
these times of grave stress and anxiety ; 

Have thought fit by and with the advice of Our Privy 
Council to. issue this Qur Royal Proclamation, most earnestly 
exhorting and charging all those of Our loving subjects, the 
men and women of Our reatm who have the means to procure 
articles: of food other than wheat and corn, as they tender 
their immediate interests and feel for the want of othera, 
especially to practise the greatest economy and frugality in 
the use of every species of grain ; 

And We do for this purpose more particularly exhort and 
charge all heads of households to reduce the consumption of 
bread in their respective families by at least one-fourth of 
the quantity consumed in ordinary times ; 

To abstain from the use of flour in pastry, and moreover 
carefully to restrict, or wherever possible to abandon, the 
use thereof in all other articles than bread ; 

And We do also in like manner exhort and charge all persons 
who keep. horses to abandon the practice of feeding the same 
on oats or other grain, unless they shall have received from 
Our Food Controller a licence to feed horses on oats or other 
grain, to bo given only in cases where it is necessary to do so 
with a view to maintain the breed of horses in the national 
interest ; 

And We do hereby further charge and enjoin al! ministers 
of religion in their respective churches and chapels within 
Our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to read or 
cause to be read this Our Proclamation on the Lord’s Day 
for four successive weeks after the issue thereof. 

. Given at Our Court of Buckingham Palace this second day 
of May im the year of Our Lord 1917, and in the seventh year 
of Our Reign. 





God Save the king. 








> 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——».—— 
NAVAL POLICY. 

jy YE note with no small satisfaction that Sir Reginald 

Custance continues to urge the importance of basing 
eur naval policy upon sound principles, or rather on a sound 
principle. The gallant Admiral insists that the essential 
function of the Navy is to destroy the enemy’s naval forces, 
and that, though this function must be performed with 
prudence and deliberation, such destruction must be our 
final objective, the point upon which we must keep our eyes 
and minds fixed. What must also be remembered is that 
this final objective, unlike wheaten bread, admits of no 
substitutes. Sporadic acts of attrition, or the guarding of 
lines of communication, or what not, may be excellent things 
in themselves and good pieces of contributory policy, but they 
are not, and cannot be, alternatives to the destroying of the 
enemy's naval forces, the forces which give him sea power and 
which take sea power from us, We have got to win the 
command of the sea one and indivisible, and we cannot win it 
till the enemy’s naval forces, his fleet in being, and the auxi- 
liaries such as the submarines, which depend upon the fleet in 


you must beat your head against a brick wall, or that you are 
not to have ample time to choose time and place, and to make 
full and appropriate preparation. It does mean, however, 
that the mind of the Navy must be fixed upon this object, and 
that every minor operation must be made to contribute to the 
great end. If this is not the governing rule, then the evil 
policy of substitutes is sure to arise. It will occupy the 
minds of those who control the Fleet and cloud the true vision. 
liven if the essential principle be acknowledged in theory, it will 
be shoved off into so dim a distance that it is really lost sight of. 
That unfortunately appears to be the position into which our 


Admiralty has drifted—the position of offering substitutes | 


instead of the real thing, of being content with superficial 
rather than with radical action. 
Sir Reginald Custance in his letter to Wednesday's Times 
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an 
main contention with such moderation and ability that 
cannot refrain from quoting his words verbatim :— bag 

“ The military aim in war is to destroy or to ne i - 
of the ns game ships of all ph including cals 
This can only be brought about by fighting or by threatening ¢, 
fight, when the enemy puts to sea. If an enemy’s armed ehip tri é 
to evade our own as do the submarines, the only sure way to in 
an action is to interpose between him and his port of exit or }j 
destination. My present argument is only concerned with the pors 
of exit. Why can we not intercept the submarines off q 
ports ? Because the German High Sea-Fleet can issue and destroy 
any small ships engaged in blocking the exits to their ports, They 
can do this because our massed Fleet cannot cover our light craft 
We can neither keep the sea off the enemy’s ports owing to the 
danger from mine and torpedo, nor occupy @ base near those 
as did Togo, who at the Elliot Islands was only sixty miles from 
Port Arthur. Lord George Hamilton will sce that the massed fley 
and the submarine are complementary, the one to the other; they 
mutually strengthen each other. If the massed flect is destroyed 
the action of the submarine is weakened, since its exit is im 
by the small surface craft and submarines of the victor, which 
are then free to press in to gun range in the enemy’s waters with 
mines, nets, and every new device. My argument goes no farther 
than to show that the destruction of the German Fleet at the battle 
of Jutland would have been a most important preliminary to the 
solution of the submarine difficulties, uch inshore fighting would 
have followed, which is now more difficult, if not impossible,” 

For ourselves, we should like to say a word in regard to 
one special aspect of the policy of direct and destructive naval 
action. A fortnight ago we ventured to apply a homely 
metaphor to naval policy and the submarine peril. What, 
we sek does the householder do when his house is rendered 
uninhabitable by hornets or wasps? In the last resort, 
however great the risk and inconvenience, he goes to the 
wasps’ nests and destroys them. That, it seems to us, is 
what we shall have ultimately to do in the case of the sub- 
marines, and we had better do it with reasonable despatch 
than wait, we will not say till it is too late, but till we 
have lost half the advantage by our inability to make 
up our minds to strenuous, and therefore necessarily 
risky, action. We should have said no more on this 
point had not, somewhat to our amazement, the newspapers 
been allowed in their reports of the debate in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday to deal very freely with Mr. Lam- 
bert’s speech. We are not going to quote Mr. Lambert's 
actual words, because we do not think them well-timed, and 
also because we by no means approve of some of the methods 
he suggested. Since, however, his words have been given 
the widest publicity, we can do no harm in insisting’upon the 
general proposition that the way to free ourselves from 
hornets is to destroy the hornets’ nests. We are well aware 
of the dangers and difficulties of such action, but these 
appear to us to resemble the pleas which timid physicians 
urge against daring acts of surgery. 

No doubt the attempt to destroy the hornets’ nests, if 

ersisted in, must bring out the German High Sea Fleet. 
But if that happens, say the advocates of indirect, rather 
than direct, naval policy, our Fleet might be forced to fight 
at a geographical or local disadvantage. We of coume 
appreciate the point, but we cannot agree that it is com 
elusive. If you are determined to force your enemy to 4 
decisive action, your object being not to make him retire 
but to destroy his force, the side which brings on the action 
is bound to fight at what in the abstract may be termed 
a disadvantage. That, however, is not necessarily a fatal 
objection. If it were, we and our French Allies should 
certainly not be doing what we are doing at the moment 
in France—attacking the Germans in their entrenched 
positions. In almost all our operations during the past 
month we have had to fight at a local and geographical 
disadvantage ; but our soldiers have judged it well worth 


| while to do so beeause they realize that our essential object 
being, have been destroyed, To say this is not to say that | is to destroy the German armies, and that nothing else but 
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| amplest preparation. 


such destruction will win the war on land. 
We must end as we began by stating once more that out 


| insistence upon a vigorous naval policy of destroying the 


enemy's sea forces does not imply wild-cat applications. 
On the contrary, it implies carefully-thought-out schemes, 
and the utmost prudence in their application. The blow 
must be delivered with tremendous force, and with the single 
intent to destroy; but it must be justly calculated, and 
given at the right time and in the right place, and with the 
Admirably does Sir Reginald Custance 
put this in the last sentences of the letter from which we 
have already quoted :— 

“The great leaders of the past, whether by land or sea, never 
adopted slap-dash methods, but worked on carefully prepared plans 
based on the principle that the military aim is the destruction of 
the enemy's armed force. Unfortunately our plans appear & 


puts certain practical considerations which arise from his | have been based on a different principle.” 
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AMERICA AND IRELAND. 


T js most natural that our American Allies, and in particular 
} those who are special wellwishers of this country, should 
interest themselves in the Irish question. They see -hat 
Jreland is the only part of the British Empire in which we 

ar to be unable to provide a ‘government which suits 
the governed, and, assuming that in a quarrel the big dog 
and the top dog must be in the wrong and the little dog in 
the sight, they implore us to settle the Irish question offhand 
and to be as generous to Ireland as we have been to the rest 
of the Empire—to treat Treland, in other words, as we desire 

thet Poland should be treated, or Finland, or the Slav provinces 
of the Austrian Empire, or as we have always treated the 
oversea Dominions. Not only do we feel no annoyance at 
receiving this good advice, but we can assure our kinsmen 
yeross the Atlantic that for the vast majority of Englishmen 
and Scotsmen, and indeed we may say for the whole nation, 
they preach to the converted. Nothing would give us greater 
Jeasure than to settle the Irish question, and to settle it on 
the lines which are implicit in the American admonitions, 
Like Antonio in The Merchant of Venice, we say from the 
bottom of our hearts of the Irish problem: “‘ It wearies us— 
you say it wearies you.” The difficulty is not in accepting 
in principle the excellent general truths that are prescribed 
to us, but in finding out how to apply them. We want to 
give Ireland what she wants. We want, that is, to give the 
majority of the Irish people what they ask for in the way of 
self-government, and to give it to them under the most 
generous conditions, but we do not want to give it in such 
a way as to do a great injustice to the Protestants of the 
homogeneous area known as North-East Ulster—an area 
which for the past three hundred years has had a special history. 
In North-East Ulster everything that prevails in the rest of 
Ireland is reversed. In the rest of Ireland the Roman Catholics 
ateina large majority. In North-East Ulster the Protestants 
ere in a large majority. in the rest of Ircland the people 
ere largely of Celtic or Iberian origin. In North-East Ulster 
they are of non-Celtic Scottish or English origin. In the 
rest of Ireland they are a people engaged in pastoral or 
agricultural pursuits, and averse from industrialism. In 
North-East Ulster the dominant interests of the population 
are industrial. In the rest of Ireland what oceupy the mind 
of the people are polities and social life. In North-East 
Ulster the people are as keenly set upon industrial development 
as they are in any district in the West or Middle West of 
America.— The nearest thing in the United Kingdom to an 
American city is the city of Belfast.—Fimally, the local 
majority in North-East Ulster wants to be let alone, to 
remain in the Union, and to be under the Parliament at 
Westminster as passionately as the rest of Ireland wants 
none of these things. 

in these circumstances the just, the natural, andthe appro- 
priate thing is surely to say to the Irish, as we have said 
over and over again in these columns : “ Let the local majority 
in the big Irish area have what they want—the Home Rule 
Bill—and let it be put into operation with the full accord and 
blessing of Great Britain, and with the very generous subsidy 
with which we are willing to endow it. At the same time, 
let that part of Ireland in which the local majority loathes 
and detests the Home Rule Bill remain under the Parliament 
at Westminster.”’ But unfortunately this very sensible and 
reasonable proposal, this “square deal” as our American 
friends would call it, is utterly rejected by the big Irish area. 
They tell us that Ireland shall never be divided, which means, 
in effect, that they do not care to have Home Rule for them- 
selves unless they can dominate North-East Ulster. Instead 
of saying, as we might expect them to say: ‘‘ We shall gain 
by establishing our Government in a homogencous area with 
no false friends in it such as the Members for North-East 
Ulster would be,” they say: ‘‘ Unless we can have these 
thorns in the flesh, these unwilling guests at our banquet, we 
refuse to eat any banquet at all. Unless they are there to 
criticize the dinner, very possibly to throw it out of the 
window, and at any rate to propose hostile toasts and boo 
down our best-loved speakers, we refuse to have anything to 
do with the banquet—will die rather than eat our own dinners.” 
Now it seems to us that the best way in which Americans 
could help us to get over the Irish difficulty would be for thein 
‘© concentrate, not upon trying to coerce or convince North- 
Kast Ulster against its will, but upon persuading the Nationalists 
'o see how foolish, unfair, and unreasonable is their policy, 
and to induce them to accept, not.a half-cake, but a nine-tenths 
cake instead of no bread. Surely they ought to be able to 
point out to their Nationalist friends that, since Home Rule 
is based upon the demand that the will of the local majority 





| loyalty to it ? 








shall prevail, it would be a very bad start for Irish self-govern- 
ment to deny that right to North-East Ulster, to begin Ireland's 
national regeneration by painting up on their Parliament 
House on St. Stephen’s Green : ‘* What is sauce for the goose 
is not sauce for the gander”; “ Principles that are all right 
for the South and West of Ireland have no application to the 
North-East”; ‘* What in all Ireland’s but a virtuous word, 
that in East Ulster is fiat blasphemy.” 

What should make it particularly easy for Americans 
to persuade the Irish Nationalists—that is, the majority 
in the twenty-six counties—to apply to thé six-county area 
the principles which they demand should be applied to them- 
selves, is the fact that America had to meet a similar 
problem in 1861 in the case of West Virginia, and met it 
successfully, thanks to the courage, the steadfastness, and the 
deep sense of justice which belonged to Mr. Lincoln. When 
Virginia wished to break away from the Union, the people of 
Western Virginia, who resembled the people of North-East 
Ulster in the fact that they were settlers or planters out of the 
Eastern States who had come into a corner of a Southern 
State but were out of sympathy with the culture and general 
political convictions of the rest of th t State, claimed for a 
certain group of counties, which they declared formed a 
homogeneous area in which the will of the local majority 
should prevail, the right to remain in the Union. This demand 
on the part of the people of Western Virginia to be masters of 
their own fate was received by the rest of Virginia with a 
passionate scorn and indignation comparable to that with 
which the Irish Nationalists treat the demand of the people of 
North-East Ulster. A propos of the situation, Mr. Lincoln at 
the very beginning of his Presidential career asked certain 
questions which we quoted the other day but which we must 
quote again :— 

“In what, as a matter of principle, is the State better than the 

county ? Would an exchange of names be an exchange of rights 
upon principle ? On what rightful principle may a Static, being 
not more than one-fiftieth part of the nation in soil and population, 
break up the nation, and then coerce a proportionally larger sub- 
division of itself in the most arbitrary way ? What mysterious right 
to play tyrant is conferred on a district of country, with its people, 
by merely calling it a State ?” 
But Lincoln was not céntent to let the matter rest here. 
When, some two years later, the counties which now con- 
stitute Western Virginia introduced a Bill in Congress separ- 
ating themselves from the rest of Virginia, and constituting 
themselves a separate State, Mr. Lincoln referred the problem 
of how to deal with the Bill to his Cabinet. Curiously 
enough, a certain number of them disapproved on legal and 
Constitutional grounds of the breaking up of a State area. Mr. 
Lincoln, however, remained true to the principles he had 
enunciated in 1861, and wrote a short memorandum on the 
subject (see Hay and Nicolay’s Life of Lincoln, Vol. V1., chap. 
xiv.) which is a model of Constitutional wisdom. The 
essential portions of this memorandum are as follows :— 

“Can this Government stand, if it indulges constitutional con- 
structions by which men in open rebellion against it are to he 
accounted, man for man, the equals of those who maintain their 
Are they to be accounted even beiter citizens and 
more worthy of consideration, than those who merely neglect to 
vote ? If so, their treason against the Constitution enhances 
their constitutional value. . It is said, the devil taker care of 
his own. Much more should a goed spirit—the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and the Union—take care of its own. I think it cannot do 
less and live. . . . Doubtless those in remaining Virginia would 
return to the Union, so to speak, less retuctantly without tho 
division of the old State than with it, but I think we could not save 
as much in this quarter by rejecting the new State, as we should 
lose by it in West Virginia. We can scarcely dispense with the 
aid of Wost Virginia in this struggic : much less can we afford to 
have her against us, in Congress and in the field. Her brave and 
good men regard her admission into the Union as a matter of life and 
death. They have been true to the Union under very severe tricls. 
We have so acted as to justify their hopes, and we cannot fully retain 
their confidence, and co-operation, if we seem to break faith with them, 
. . « The division of a State is dreaded as a precedent. But a 
measure made expedient by a war is no precedent for times of peace. 
It is said that the admission of West Virginia is secession, and 
tolerated only because it is our secession. Well, if we call it by that 
name, there is still difference enough between secession against the 
Constitution, and secession in favour of the Constitution.” 

What is particularly notable about the memorandum is 
Lincoln’s absolute refusal to desert those who had stood by the 
Union, as the people of Ulster have stood by it here. The 
words we have italicized might be inscribed without a change 
of words by the people of North-Kast Ulster upon their banner. 

We have one more word to say to the Americans of light and 
leading, who, we sincerely hope, will learn to understand 
Ulster’s position, and to use their persuasive powers upon the 
Nationalists, getting them to recognize with Cromwell that 
those who ask for liberty should be willing to give it. People 
often talk as if we had been ruling Ireland ever since the Union 
2s @ conquered country. Nothing could be further from the 
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truth. In the first place, Ireland has not merely had her fair 
share of representation in the Parliament at Westminster, but 
has had a far greater number of Members than her population 
gave her any right to have. Though London has roughly 
about the same population as Ireland, London has had not very 
much more than half the voting-power in the House which has 
belonged to Ireland. Again, Ireland has always been most 
generously treated in the matter of taxation. There are no 
taxes paid by men living in Ireland which ere not paid by men 
living in England and Scotland. On the other hand, there are 
a number of taxes paid by inhabitants of England and Scotland 
which are not paid by inhabitants of Ireland, though those 
inhabitants of Ireland may be, and often are, quite as well off as, 
or better off than, their “ matched” inhabitants 'n Great Britain. 
For example, the present writer, if he had had the fiscal good 
fortune to be domiciled in Ireland rather than England, would, 
before the war, have teen paying some £30 a year less in 
taxation than what he actually paid because he lived in 
England. But if Ireland was the spoilt child of the United 
Kingdom before the war, she has certainly been even more so 
since the war. For instance, there has been no compulsory 
military service in Ireland, though this indulgence did not 
prevent a bloody rising of the Sinn Feiners. Very different 
was the American treatment of their Irish fellow-citizens in the 
matter of compulsory service. Mr. Lincoln absolutely refused 
the demand of the Irishmen not to be conscripted, and when 
the Irish rose in rebellion in the State of New York he 
dealt with them with the utmost severity. There was a good 
deal more blood shed in New York when the Irish had the 
apparent excuse of the application of conscription to them 
against their wishes than there was in Dublin, when we had in 





effect yielded to the plea of the Sinn Feiners that we had 
no right to make them fight in a quarrel in which their sym- 
pathies were with Casement and the Germans ! 

In truth, the Irish problem, as our American friends will 
find out if they study it fairly and in detail, and trust to 
their own judgments rather than to Nationalist rhetoric, 
is by no means as casy as it looks on the surface. If we could 
only be allowed to solve the problem on the principle of letting 
the will of the local majority prevail, we could solve it to- 
morrow with the best possible goodwill on the part of the 
Unionists. If it proves not soluble on these lines, it will not 
be our fault, but the fault of the Nationalists end the 
Sinn Feiners. If the Americans can persuade them to 
be reasonable, and not to demand the heads of the | 
people of North-East Ulster on a charger, they will | 
have done us and the cause of the Allies an incomparable 
gervice, and we shall bless them all the days of our life. The 
task is well worth trying, and it is with no sense of irony, and 
without the slightest arriére pensée, that we invite our friends 
in America to approach the Ulster problem upon the lines upon 
which Mr. Lincoln approached and solved the problem of West 
Virginia —a solution, remember, which has lasted to this day. 
Who can doubt but that the people of the State of Virginia 
have been helped, not hindered, in their development by being | 
deprived of the right to keep Western Virginia in subjection 
—t.¢., by the preservation of the State of Virginia as a homo- 
geneous community instead of a house divided against itsclf ? 





THE FOOD SUPPLY. 
rPXHE public lately have felt their heads swim when they | 
tried to square the various accounts given by Ministers 
of the present condition of the national larder. From some | 
speeches it was gathered that the larder was nearly empty, 
that there was no hope of regular replenishment, and that the 
only thing to do was for every one to tighten his belt, eat 
very much less, and hope against hope. Hardly had such a | 
grim impression fixed itself on the mind when another speech 
(like that of Lord Curzon to the Primrose League, or that of 
Lord Devonport in the House of Lords on Tuesday) seemed 
to draw a different picture—the German submarines would | 
be overcome, and there was every hope of winning through | 
with a satisfactory margin of food in hand. We take it that | 
these apparent contradictions are not so very contradictory | 
after all. The explanation of them lies in the fact that every | 
Minister who makes a speech (and we might add _ with painful 
consciousness, every journalist who writes a leading article) | 
has to address himself to two publics. He has to convince 
people at home that the situation is very grave—for very grave | 
it undoubtedly is—and that it can be saved only by extreme 
care and regular abstinence ; but he has at the same time to 
advertise to the enemy, and to hesitating neutrals, the fact | 
that, in spite of all difficulties, we mean to win, and that in | 
solemn truth we have no doubt whatever that we shall win. 
The enemy kas to be informed in effect that it is quite useless ! 


| rations. 


further reduction. 
| House of Commons Captain Bathurst said that the returns 


for him to count throw h > teal 
or him to count on our throwing up the sponge 
having had too much fighting sod ton, little food. tet 
necessary to present an unmoved face to the enemy as it is 
to wear a wholly justifiably anxious expression at home. Tho 
issue depends upon the one little word “ if ”—we shall win 
the war beyond all question i/ we practise the ore 
moderation in our consumption of food. - 

All this is a very difficult balance to hold. Ministeps— 
with whom again wo reluctantly couple the writers of 
leading articles—are very much in the position of thogo 
early fathers of the Church who, through dread that an 
orthodox dogma might be forgotten, emphasized it so fap 
out of proportion that they themselves, with the best intentions 
in the world, became heretics. It is highly desirable to show 
the Germans that we defy them, and are utterly untouched 
by panic for all their devilries. If any German should enjoy 
the advantage of reading these lines, he may take it for 
granted that that is the simple truth. On the other hand 
we could not venture to call it the truth if we did not assume. 
as Lord Devonport did in his speech, that the Britis) nation 
Will really make the very serious sacrifices which are required 
of them. For the British people, in fine, every word of tho 
King’s Proclamation holds good. Unless we manage our 
lives exectly on the lines and in the spirit enjoined by the 
King, we shall have no certainty of success. We may be 
beaten on the post after all. All that Lord Devonport did 
was to pull the balance back in one direction lest it should 
seem to have gone too far in the other. But it is necessary 
to remember that all that Lord Devonport said in the way of 
reassurance was conditioned from first to last by an “if.” If 
that is forgotten the speech will do much more harm than 
good. It would be a fatal misreading of it for people to 
conclude that, after all, too much fuss has been made about 
the food shortage, and that there is no particular need for 
drastically cutting down consumption. That need is greater 
than ever it was. ; 

The governing statement of Lord Devonport’s survey of 
the situation was that if the demand for a reduction of con- 
sumption was responded to, and if the operations of Germay 
submarines were not successful “‘ beyond reasonable likeli- 
hood,” we should get through to the next harvest ~ with a 
fairly satisfactory margin in hand.” Lord Salisbury asked 


atest 


| if this expectation was based on the present system of voluntary 


rationing. Lord Devonport then repeated his statement, from 
which we understand that he does base his hopes on voluntary 
Indeed, he added that under the present system 
consumption had been reduced, and that he hoped for a 
It may be remarked here that in the 


from a large number of bakers showed an average decrease 
of four per cent. in the sales of bread in April as compared 
with March. He added, however, that not too much must be 
built upon this, as the consumption of bread was always 
less in the summer than in winter. In any case it seems 
to us that the reduction is not nearly enough whether allow- 
ances are made or not. Lord Devonport was next asked 
by Lord Buckmaster whether he had allowed for the probable 
increase of German submarine successes in the calmer waters 
and longer days of summer, but he refused to commit himself 
to any exact figures. He went on to announce the withdrawal 
of meatless days. We are glad to learn this. The conditions 
have changed, and there is no doubt that abstinence from 
meat has caused a greater run on cereals. There was a time 
when meatless days seemed most desirable, but the situation 
now is that the stocks of meat are higher than they ever were, 
and they certainly ought to be used to relieve the pressure 
in other directions. As regards butter, margarine, and 
lard, Lord Devonport said that the supplies were better 
than last year. The recent shortage of margarine was due 


| to the intermittent character of the supply. 


When Lord Devonport’s speech, and all other statements 
on the subject, have been read through and through, the 
primary fact which emerges is that the consumption of food 
must be cut down more and more, and that if this be not 
done compulsory rationing waits in the background. Lord 
Milner, speaking for the War Cabinet, said that the Govern- 
ment hoped to avoid compulsion, but that the machinery 
of compulsion was being most carefully prepared in cas? 
of need. We agree that compulsion would be an evil not 
only in principle but, if we may judge from the experiences 
of Germany, probably also in its operation. Nevertheless, 
there may be no way of avoiding it. With all its disadvantages, 
it may be better than trusting to a national honour that has 
failed. If the necessity comes, it may come suddenly after 
a rush of losses at sea among the food-carriers or through the, 
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failure of the harvest. The Government cannot be too 
careful in preparing the whole machinery of compulsion 
so that it can be applied at a moment's notice. The 
warning that if may be required has been serious and 
prolonged, and there would be no forgiveness for the Govern- 
ment if they left the nation in the lurch and had to admit 
that they were “not quite ready” or pleaded that “ these 
things require time.” We hope, however, that the nation 
will win eternal credit for itself by doing of its own accord 
all that compulsion could exact. It is an obligation of honour 
to eat less, and it is one of the few ways in which people at 
home can help the troops at the front and the sailors at sea 
end share in some faint similitude the sufferings which those 
brave men bear without repining. It must not be supposed 
that health is going to suffer through moderation. The 
experience of the Americans who managed the rationing 
of the Belgian population was most curious and striking. 
They found that the rations could be safely reduced—and, 
of course, under necessity they had to be reduced—far below 
the standard that was theoretically supposed to be necessary 
for the support of life in health. Nobody died of famine. 
The vital statistics did not fall below the average of the 
days before the war. It is true that the health of the children 
suffered—various childish ailments increased in numbers and 
intensity—but among the wealthier classes the health of 
adults actually improved through the enforced necessity 
Man is subject to the laws which govern 
other animals. The overfed dog is never well, and the dog 
that cats less than it could eat is hardly ever ill. Doctors 
have said that the Mohammedan Fast Day is a health-giving 





of eating less. 


practice among those who observe it regularly ; and if the | 


fast days of the Church were generally recognized, the effect 
upon the bodily health of mature persons who habitually 
live in comfort might well be as beneficial as the Church 
assumed the effect would be upon their souls. Neither 
human adults nor animals will suffer from even a far greater 
sconomy of food than any one has yet contemplated. In 
the past few weeks drivers of horses have discovered that 
their animals can do more work on hay and grass than was 
ever suspected, provided, of course, that the horses were 
allowed to go a bit slower and were generally watched and 
managed as good horsemasters know how to do it. 

In conclusion we must mention one other point. Lord 
Devonport’s speech contained a good deal about the regulation 
of the food supply by the Government. We sincerely hope 
that Lord Devonport will not proceed under the delusion that 
he can successfully compete with economic laws. Where a 
flagrant instance of hardship leaps to sight the Government, 
we readily admit, may be compelled to intervene in such times 
a3 these. But the regulation of prices possesses no intrinsic 
merits. For its own sake it should not be cultivated, but 
avoided as far as possible. High prices are an advertisement 
to the self-interested persons who want to make money that 
here is their opportunity. But their opportunity is obviously 
also the opportunity of the consumer to get more of what he 
wants. When the security of the nation requires more food 
of certain kinds to be produced, such as cereals, we would say 
to the farmers: “ You are perfectly safe. We fix a minimum 
price. You shall not in any case get less. But if the markets 
are favourable to you, you may get a good deal more. You 
may get very much more. You may become rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” Thus encouraged, the farmers would 
produce every ounce of food they can from every inch of land 
they farm. If they do that, prices, as a matter of fact, will fall 
through the abundance. But constant play with maximum 
as well as with minimum prices discourages our food-producers. 
It was remarkable how shortly after the fixing of prices for 
potatoes that desirable vegetable quickly and silently dis- 
appeared from the ken of ordinary people. We fear that much 
the same thing has been happening in connexion with grain, 


from the guarantee of a minimum price. Much nonsense has 
been talked during the war, but of all the nonsense the most 
nonsensical is the abuse of “ profiteering.” At Icast the 
~ profiteer ” in food is a speculator who does look far ahead in 
providing for the needs of the nation. He is a self-appointed 
Victualler of the nation. If he serves himself,he also serves 
others. If he is suppressed, who takes his place / Are the 
Government acting as victuallers to the nation, making their 
plans all over the world for long periods ahead to supply 
us with food? We fear not. There is no one person whose 
duty it is to see to the food supply at all costs, though there 
are plenty of officials controlling the food supply immediately 
before them. It is a very simple truth, but it is continually 
lost sight of, that supply is much more important than control, 








former. 
| figure Mr. Bonar Law condemns his own Budget. 
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MORTGAGING THE FUTURE. 

A FURTHER examination of the figures of Mr. Bonar 

A =Law’s Budget does not mitigate the disappointment 
we expressed last week at the inadequacy of his taxation 
proposals, The comparison we drew between the Napoleonic 
finance and Bonar Law finance has been criticized in some 
quarters on the ground that the scale of expenditure at 
present is so much greater than in the Napoleonic period 
that no fair comparison between the two financial methods 
is possible. This criticism overlooks the notorious fact 
that the scale of our national income has probably risen at 
least as much as the scale of our war expenditure. The 


| country to-day is immensely richer than it was at the 


beginning of the nineteenth century, and could bear pro- 
portionately even more taxation than was then borne, because 
the taxable margin is wider. The most important matter, 
however, is not to make comparisons with the past, but to 
estimate the future. Even if we were doing proportionately 
better than our ancestors in the Napoleonic period, we should 
still not be doing well enough if we were making inadequate 
provision for the financial dangers that lie ahead. 

It is here that Mr. Bonar Law's Budget fails. He accepts 
the doctrine laid down by Mr. McKenna a year ago that we 
must measure our financial position by the margin of revenue 
that remains over after the permanent charges falling upon 
the State have been niet. Those permanent charges include 
not only interest upon the Debt we are building up, but 
also a provision for a Sinking Fund, and heavy charges for 
pensions. On the other side of the account, we have to 
deduct from the revenue which is now coming in such items 
as the Excess Profits Duty, which will cease when-the war 
ends. Making these calculations, Mr. Bonar Law arrived 
at the conclusion that the margin available at the close of 
the financial year just ended was £59,000,000. On the same 
lines, he estimated that in the current year the correspondins 
sum will be only £2,000,000. Mr. McKenna somewhat 
criticized the latter figure, and said that he thought Mr. 
Bonar Law had been unnecessarily cautious in estimating 
the probable yield of the revenue in the present year. 

But though Mr. McKenna thought that his successor at 
the Treasury had underestimated his revenue, he thought 
also that the probable expenditure had been underestimated. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s further statement on Wednesday, admiiting 
an excess of £100,000 on the estimated true daily 
expenditure in the first period of this year, shows that the 
latter miscalculation may prove to be more important than the 
But even if we take the figure as it stands, by that 
It means 
that if the war were to end in the current financial year, we 
should at the close of the year have no margin whatever except 
this miserable £2,000,000 for the reduction of taxation. This 
is the consideration which successive Governments since 
the war began have steadily refused to take into account. 
They have found it easier to live from hand to mouth, and 
to let the future take care of itself. That is in the financial 
sphere absolutely as unpatriotic a course as in the military 
or naval spheres would be the failure to make preparation 
for war in time of peace. During the war, as Mr. McKenna 
himself recognized in the course of the debate, the nation 1s 
willing to bear practically any burden of taxation provided the 
taxes are simple and are acknowledged to ke fair. After the 
war there is very little probability that this same spirit will 
continue, and it is quite certain that there will be a counter- 
demand for the reduction of taxation. That has been our 
experience in all previous wars. Therefore, if our politicians 
had the wisdom and the patriotism to look a little beyond 
immediate gusts of opinion in the House of Commons to the 
permanent interests of the nation, they would seize the 
present opportunity for raising as much revenue as possible 


since the farmers became frightened by regulations, quite apart | !” order that they might be in a position to lighten the burdea 


on the nation the moment the war ends. We shall want all 
the financial means upon which we can lay our hands for the 
industrial reconstruction awaiting us after the war. Con- 
sequently, it is far better to contribute more to the capital 
cost of the war out of revenue to-day than to encumber 
ourselves with a heavy Debt which will be a burden upon our 
financial resources when the war is ended. 

One cannot help suspecting that this failure to face future 
financial difficulties is partly due to the insufficient attention 
given by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer to the 
problems of finance. An example is furnished by the history 
of the Munitions Levy. Mr. Bonar Law announced that this 
tax is to be merged in the Excess Profits Duty, a reform which 
has long been demanded by private people who were familiar 
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with the facts. His decision was warmly applauded by Mr- 
McKenna, his predecessor in office. Mr. McKenna, indeed, 
was scathing in his condemnation of the Munitions Levy. He 
said that it was based upon a wrong principle, that it de- 
prived the employer of all inducement to expend further capital 
or to exercise greater industry er more economy, and that 
on the top of all these faults it failed to bring in any appre- 
ciable amount of revenue. Yet Mr. McKenna held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer for at least twelve months 
during the period that this tax, which he so roundly condemns, 
remained in operation, The case of Mr. Bonar Law is even 
worse, for he has been a Cabinet Minister for now nearly 
two years, and consequently has been a party to the 
continued existence of this badly designed and wnprolific 
tax. The country is entitled to ask how it is that Ministers 
holding these responsible positions take so long to discover 
facts apparent to private individuals, Are they kept ill- 
informed by their permanent officials, or are they induced 
by some political considerations to permit the continuance 
of evils of which they are fully aware ? 

Another point in the debate which helps to explain the 
reluctance both of Mr. Bonar Law and of his predecessor to 
face the problems of national finance is their failure to recognize 
the direct connexion between the progressive increase in prices 
and the reckless borrowing of money. Mr. McKenna in par- 
ticular warned the House of Commons that the constant rise 
is prices might throw out Mr. Bonar Law’s calculations by 
increasing the daily cost of the war. That has been our 
experience since the war began, and there is every reason to 
believe that the process will be continued. But the process is 
directly connected with the financial methods which he and 
Mr. Bonar Law pursue. By borrowing money, so far as the 
money is borrowed from bankers, the Government are inflating 
the eurreney, and thus increasing the means for forcing up 
prices. Tf, on the other hand, the Government had the courage 
to insist upon a high scale of taxation, they would pro tanto 
reduce the purchasing-power of every individual in the com- 
munity, and thus tend to check the rise in prices, The two 
things go together. The Government are in fact by their 
financial policy bidding up the cost of the war against the 
nation. This matter is of tremendous importance in view 
of the after-war burdens. It is a common saying now that 
atthe present moment asovereign will only buy ten-shillings’- 
worth of goods and services. That may be an exaggerated 
statement, but it is not very far short of the truth judging by 
pre-war standards. After the war it is probable that there 
will be a heavy slump in the price of commodities and some 
slump in the price of labour. In other words, the sovereign 
will get back more nearly to its pre-war value. But the 
Debt we are now increasing as a direct consequence of the 
inflation of prices will still stand recorded in a given number of 
sovereigns, Therefore if the sovereign again returns nearer to 
its old value, as is more than probable, the burden of the Debt 
upon the shoulders of the nation will be correspondingly 
increased, 

In view of these considerations, we urge as strongly as we 
can the importance both of taxation and of economy in public 
expenditure. The former diminishes indebtedness and tends 
to check both private waste and the inflation of prices; the 
latter diminishes the daily outgoings of the Government. 
Eighteen months ago some feeble attempts were made by the 
Government then in office to economize in minor directions 
in the expenditure of the State. Apparently all these attempts 
et economy have now been brought to an end. Since the 
present Ministry came into office there has been absolute 
recklessness in the increase of public expenditure. If the 
Treasury still possesses any power of control, it certainly fails 
to exercise it, 
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SCHOOLBOY LABOUR. 
‘a scheme for employing schoelboys for limited periods on 
the land develops fast. It is conceived on the right lines, 
and we ave sure it will be a success. The national emergency is 
great enough to warrant taking boys away from their books for as 
long as may be vecessary, and we believe that the vast majority 
of parents who have boys in the Public and other secondary schools— 
to which the scheme applies—will not dream of raising any 
objection. But personally we are inclined to regard the scheme as 
something very much better then an unfortunate and rather expen- 
sive necessity. We look upon a fortnight during the summer half 
and, say, a month during the summer holidays spent in regular 
iahour on the land as a piece of education of very positive value, and 
quite comparable in its probable results with the fortnight’s book- 
learning that will be lost. 
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The seheme includes boys above sixteen yeors of age, and if 
boys under sixteen are asked to work on the land it will be only in 
exceptional cases. Every one knows that boys in their teens vary 
greatly in physical development. Some boysef fifteen are physically 
stronger than others of seventeen, even when the latter could not 
by any means be described as delicate. 1t is wise, therefore, to fix 
upon no hard-and-fast rule, but for our part we could wish that it 
were the rule and not the exception to ask boys of fourteen and 
fifteen to give their labour. In such cases the labour ought, of 
course, to be strictly appropriate to the boys’ strength, but there 
are many opportunities of light labour, such as weeding and hay- 
making. It is quite true that both cleaning the lend and hay-. 
making may be heavy work, or, rather, that certain parts of the 
operations may be heavy work, but it would be possible to let the 
younger boys do only such things, or do them in such a way, as they 
eould manage without strain. When one has in mind the familiar 
vision of the English family—-father, mother, boys, girls, servants, 
and even, one might say, babies—turning out to make the hay in 
an uncertain season, when a few hours this way or thaf‘may save or 
lose the crop, one reflects that it is perfectly reasonable to expect 
that boys of thirteen or fourteen could put in some useful work 
according to their capacity. Even farmers themselves have not, as 
a whole, recognized quite how much of the chemical value of their 
land is consumed by weeds, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
people not connected with the land should be ignorant of the fact. 
We venture to say that if the fields of England from end to end were 
kept absohitely clean, the value of the crops could be increased this 
year by at least ten per cent. over the average. That would be a 
tremendous advantage in these times, and it could be achieved for the 
most part by light labour such as boys and girls could do if it were 
applied incessantly. 

Tn our opinion, work on the land, even though the time be stolen 
from books, will have a distinct educative value, because Public 
School boys are less handy than boys of the same age in a poorer class. 
Take boys of fifteen in an agricultural district who work regularly on 
the land, or—a still more striking example—boys of fifteen who 
work in fishing.smacks. They have an aptitude and an appearance 
of physical maturity which are almost unknown in the well-to-do 
Their physical strength is not really greater than that 
hut 


classes. 
of Public School boys—it is almost certainly a good deal less 
it is applied more cunningly, and their general competence is 
remarkable. ‘To have even a short experience of how Iabourers 
work on the land—of what the life means—will be an unforgettable 
experience for all. As for those who some day will be the owners 
and managers of land, it will be one of the most enlightening fort- 
nights in the whole of their education. 


It is alreedy known from Mr. Neville Chamberlain's announce- 
ment that schoolboy labour is to be regarded as a reserve. The 
idea is to have a body of workers ready to be called upon at short 
notice. Many people expect that it will not be asked for at all 
during the coming half, but we hope that this expectation may bo 
falsificd. The Cavendish Association are responsible for the 
organization, and Mr. Chamberlain could not have made a better 
choice. As Mr. Chamberlain says, schoolboys have already given 
valuable help in hoeing, harvesting, and timber-cutting, so that the 
merits of the reserve are already proved. The Cavendish Associ- 
ation will co-operate with a Committee, representing schools and 
masters, having its headquarters at St. Ermin’s and working under 
the Director of the Agricultural Section of the National Service 
scheme. The age fixed, of course, rules out the elementary schoo!s 
and such bodies as the Boy Scouts and the Church La¢s’ Brigade. 
The shortest terms of service that will be accepted are a fortnight 
during the school half and a month during the holidays. If the 
boys are called up for a month during the summer holidays, it is 
quite probable that the holidays will be extended to the end of 
September. The boys will be organized in squads of varying sizes, 
each in charge of a master or other responsible person. The decision 
to employ the boys in squads goes to the heart of the whole matter. 
No other plan would be likely to succeed. To send boys * on their 
own ” to farms where they would be among strangors, and have 
nothing of the supervision or direction to which they are accus- 
tomed, and none of the friendly rivalry and the e acouragement of 
companionship which are the salt of their ambit: ons in all games 
and athletics, would be to invite failure. Some parents may at 
first be tempted to ask: ‘“ Why should I pay senooi fees fur my 
boy to do an agricultural labourer’s work ? If it is necessary for 
him to do it, I would much rather that he did it at home. I could 
then lend a hand to some of my own neighbours, or improve the 
cultivation of my own land.” But we are certain that the main- 
tenance of the school conditions which we have suggested above 
is essential. ‘Che working hours will be proportioned carefully to 
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the average strength of each squad. Wages will be. paid according 
to the number of hours worked. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to billet the boys in institutes, 
halls, barns, elementary schools (during the holidays), country 
houses, farmhouses, or under canves. The wages will be paid into 
a squad fund to go towards the expenses of messing. “I trust,” 
says Mr. Neville Chamberlain, “that when the call for the boys’ 
help comes, parents will recognize its urgency and will not hesitate 
to allow their sons to render this service.” We imagine that most, 
if not all, Public Schools will answer the call. It is desirable to 
make arrangements at once. Any one who has done a quarter- 
master’s work could vouch for the intricacy of the business of 
making plans for billeting and messing. They are things that 
cannot bedoneinamoment. The plans must be allready in advance 
down to the last fork and the last blanket. Fortunately the Public 
Schools have some experience in this kind of campaigning through 
their O.T.C.’s. We have seen an appeal to parents issued by 
the Head-Master of Winchester which is a model of what such a 
communication should be, because it in effect assumes that, as 
Mr. Chamberlain's request is 2 matter of national urgency, it must 
be taken as an instruction to Public Schools. If Public Schools did 
not take that line as to their duty, the boys would certainly not be 
learning the most important lesson which most parents send them 
to the Public Schools to learn. 





THE COMPLETE SOLDIER. 

A BOUT five years ago there was published in Paris a book in 
which were collected all the recorded sayings of Napoleon 

on the subject of war.and the men who waged it under his eyes. The 
work was compiled by a distinguished French officer, and it is to be 
hoped that when peace comes he will publish another edition with 
illustrations from the present war, for there are few of these sayings 
from which, despite the changes of a hundred years, he could not 
point a moral and adorn a tale. It is a curious and melancholy 
fact how little value to any man is the experience of others. Collected 
as these sayings were from all the different periods of the Emperor's 
life, they show a great diversity of expression, from the impetuous 
judgments of the young General of the Army of Italy to the mature 
end caleulated phrases of the prisoner of St. Helena; and it is 
curious to trace the various phases of the Emperor's career, and the 
development of his interests from the immediate doings and neces- 


sities of his Army to the conduct of half-a-dozen campaigns and the | 


haute politique of Europe. 
But there is one belief which runs through all these thoughts and 





not brave or else that it is the result of chance. The French are 
heroic in an heroic fashion ; the British are heroic shamefacedly and 
almost by stealth. 

The British, Napoleon thought, were good fighters but bad 
strategists, and his expressed opinion of Wellington was not com- 
plimentary. ‘ A man of ordinary talents, who had been prudent 
and fortunate, but not a great genius.” However, he defended the 
Duke against the charge of being reckless of his men’s lives, aa 
accusation made after the storming of Badajoz. The Emperor 
pointed out that it was necessary to balance the loss caused by the 
slow conduct ef a siege against that caused in one day by a 
determined assault. 

Of his other great adversary Napoleon spoke but little. He 
called Nelson in that expressive I'rench phrase, which needs a whole 
sentence to translate adequately, But his 
comments on the French Navy, its Admirals, its strategy, -and ita 
tactics, are many and exasperated. Here was a force operating 
under laws and conditions of which he knew nothing; but he knew 
that inertia, incompetence, if not actual cowardice, ruined one plana 
after another that he formed, and he was powerless. ‘The French 
Navy was the Achilles’ heel of his great schemes. In vain he sent 
order after order trying to infuse energy and dash into his Admirals. 
He expressed his bitter displeasure at their reluctance to give battle 
even when in superior force. He was obliged to reprimand Captains 
of ships who failed to engage the enemy even after the signal had 
been made by their Admiral, and he drew caustic comparisons 
between their conduct and that of the British. But it was all to 
no effect. He never obtained that six hours’ coatrol of the Channel 
which was to bring about the downfall of England. 

About twenty years ago the Captain of a Russian man-of-war was 
talking to the Captain of a British man-of-war of the possibility of 
the invasion of England, and he closed the discussion thus: ‘* Napo- 
leon tried to do it and he failed, and do you think that. these little 
men ”’—and he held his hand contemptuously about a foot above 
the deck—* do you think that these littie men will succeed where 
he failed?” “The trident of Neptune,” said Napoleon, “is the 
sceptre of the world.” 

The Emperor thought, wrote, and talked much of his men, arid of 
everything that could add to their efficiency and comfort. Their 
clothes, their food, their arms, he considered again and again. The 
temperance advocates would not have approved of his views on the 
subject of the rum ration. “ Hau-de-vie,” he declared, “ can save 
my Army.” “ Boots, boots, boots,” were a perpetual cry. In his 
description of the ideal equipment of an Army every man was to 


“un brave homme.” 


have three pairs, one on his feet, one in his knapsack, and one in the 
company baggage-wagons. He goes on to give a list of the proper 
contents of a knapsack: a shirt, a collar, a handkerchief, a pair of 
boots, a cotton cap, a pair of linen drawers, and a flint and steel. 
The men were to carry in their bandoliers a tin flask with two com- 
partments, one for a litre of water and the other for half-a-litre of 


maxims, and that is the value of artillery. Napoleon insists again 
and again on the necessity of a predominating number of guns. In 
considering the schemes of others for the composition of armies or 
divisions he reiterates—‘‘ Not sufficient guns.” In writing to 
3ernadotte in 1807 he says: “It is only with artillery that war is 
made”; and one thinks of those “ preparations *” on the Sonme, 
and of those weary months in the distant beginning of the war 
before there were enough guns. “ Great batiles,” he cries again, 
“are only won by artillery. It is only by an immense superiority 
in guns that we can wipe out the enemy.” Any of these phrases 


“ 


spirits or wine. Two leather bags as deep as possible, each capable 
of containing five pounds of flour, were to be hung right and left 
under their arms. The soldiers’ equipment altogether was to weigh 
arms (musket and bayonet, 


forty pounds, made up as follows: 








might be a quotation from a despatch from the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. Through them all rings the voice of the 
artillery officer. The best Generals, he declared, came from his 
branch of the Service. It was the blot on Frederick the G:eat’s 
military scutcheon that he was not a gunner, and in consequence 
did not understand how to use that arm to the best advantage. 


Also, as was only natural, Napoleon believed in youth. “No 
Generals should be over sixty. After that they should be 
found honourable positions where there is nothing to do.” But 


what man nowadays is a General commanding an “ Expeditionary 
Force” by the time that he is twenty-seven, or has conquered and 
lost Europe by the time that he is forty-six ? 

Few people understood better the influence and the power of the 
Press, and it is curious to notice the attention with which he read 
The appointments of his Press 
Censors can have been no sinecures. The Emperor was not content 
to suppress injudicious statements and criticism of an uncompli- 
mentary kind, but sketches for articles and hints on ihe conduct of 
their papers were sent to the harassed editors. As for the famous 
bulletins, the predecessors of the Wolff Bureau, Napoleon explained 
them by saying that it was necessary to deccive the enemy. ‘The 
incidental results on his own Army he does not mention. But he 
knew the value of judicious praise and encouragement, he was no 
believer in an ‘anonymous war,” and rewards for heroism were 
given with the utmost publicity and proclaimed far and wide. He 
understood the temperament of the French, that love of glory which 
is so marked a feature of their character, recognizing bravery as 
such, and not pretending, in the British fashion, that an action is 


the newspapers, however obscure. 


‘ 





cartridge pouch, entrenching tool, ground sheet), twenty-one 
pounds; rations (two leather bags and contents, flask), thirteen 
pounds; equipment (knapsack and contents, greatcoat), six 
pounds. One wonders what Napoleon would have said to the weight 
carried by the modern * Poilu.” 

From the ideal equipment for the individual soldier it is interesting 
to pass on to the Emperor's advice to Frederick Augustus, King of 
Saxony, to whom he wrote in 1809 on the subject of the proper 
strength of a battalion. It should be composed, he said, of eight 


| hundred men, as in that case there would be between five and six 


hundred men on parade. The companies were to consist of one 
hundred and forty men, and three battalions were to form a regiment. 
He told Montholon at St. Helena that an army corps should be 
composed of three divisions and should number between thirty 
and forty thousand men. ‘To Montholon he also talked of 
the lack of understanding of the value of entrenchments in 
The art of trench-digging remained the same 
had not 
The engineers despised it, and 


modern warfare. 
as it had been among the changed 
for two thousand tho 
officers and men of the Line regiments hated the pick and shovel. 
* But the bayonet,” he cried, “has always been the weapon of 
brave men and the chief instrument of victory ; above all, it is the 
It is strange that the Germans, 


ancients, and 


vears. 


arm best suited to the French.” 
who are supposed to be such masters of the art of war, seem to make 
small use of the bayonct except against women and children. 
Napoleon agreed with the probably mythica! saying of Wellington 
that the rarest thing in the world was “ two-o’clock-in-the-morning 


courage”; “ that is to say, the courage of a man taken unawares 
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who in the face of a sudden crisis has the same calmness, judgment, 
and decision.” Murat and Ney he dismissed—“ as for physical 
courage, it was impossible for them not to be brave”; but he 
tlaimed for himself that he possessed more of the other variety than 
any one he had ever known. Of Councils of War he had naturally 
the lowest opinion. ‘ They end by choosing the worst course, which 
is always in war the most cowardly, or, if you like it better, the most 
prudent.” 

But through all his thoughts and maxims Napoleon is trying to 
express the inexpressible. “You must do so and so”; “In such cir- 
cumstances it is necessary to act in sucha way”; “ At Austerlitz I was 
victorious because——-’ And so he struggles on trying to explain 
the unexplainable. How is he to communicate his genius, how 
explain those secret springs of thought and action? “ The most 
important attribute of a Commander-in-Chief is to have calm 
judgment which receives a true impression of things, which never 
becomes excited, which is not dazzled with good news, and does not 
despair in the face of disaster,” so he said in talking of Frederick the 
Great. ‘“ My greatest gift, what distinguishes me most, is clearness 
of vision,” he told Gourgand. And so he talks on, and all may read, 
and having read may go and do likewise. But where is the new 
Napoleon ? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—__—+~>——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) wn 

AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sm,—One of your editorials is quoted in the American papers 
this morning. Speaking of the desirability of our sending at 
least a small military force to Europe, you say: “* We are told 
that American sympathy runs stronger with the French or the 
Russians than with ourselves, and that if American troops come 
to Europe they won't come to the British front.” It would be a 
real misfortune if the people of Great Britain should misunder- 
stand the American attitude toward them at the present time. 
The idea that we have more sympathy with Russia than with 
England is, of course, preposterous. Russia is on the other side 
of the world; we have a sentimental interest in her struggle for 
liberty, but that is about all. The average American has never 
seen a Russian—and you can’t have real sympathy without 
acquaintanceship. Undoubtedly there is a great deal of feeling 
for France in this country. Perhaps this feeling is more loudly 
expressed than the feeling for Great Britain. France has been 
invaded; France seems less able to take care of herself than 
England; moreover, there is our old debt of Revolutionary times. 
The men who lead our democracy, through activities in polities 
and through the ownership and editing of newspapers, are still 
largely Anglo-Saxon in blocd, and even more largely in sympathy. 
The basic, sometimes subconscious, loyalty of these men to 
England has been one of the great influences in keeping the 
United States friendly to the Allied cause. No ene who has seen 
the workings cf the various cross-currents in America since the 
beginning of the European War can have failed to be impressed 
by the truth of the old saying that bleod is thicker than water. 
Added to this there is a growing understanding of the service 
which has been rendered us by the British Navy. The friends 
cf England in America are not the noisy element in the com- 
munity. But there are plenty of them; make no mistake about 
that.—1 am, Sir, &c., Herserr Tare. 

* Cincinnati Times-Star,” Cincinnati, O., April 17th. 





[We are delighted that our hypothetical query, for that is all 
it was, should receive so prompt and so generous, and we doubt 
not so true, an answer.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE DEEP QUESTION OF PROPHECY,” 
{To tar Epiror or tHE ‘“ Spectator.) 
Sin,—It is one of the sayings credited to the astute and sagacions 
Philippe de Comines that “ wise men discerne so farre off. as 
their life is not sufticient to see halfe of those things which they 
have foreseene.” Ot the many illustrations of that remark which 
might be quoted, few seem to be more interesting at the present 
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moment than the following passage in one of the letters of 
tobertson of Brighton, written in 1852:— 


“ How devoutly it is to be hoped that, in the coming conflict 
of the nations, America and England will stand side by side 
instead of opposite; for, if not, it will be all over with the cause 
of liberty, for some centuries at least. The conqueror in ihe 
strife will be then a military Power, and must perforce crush 
the peoples under a tyranny. And as to a universal war, ¢hat i; 
inevitable, and in every direction men’s minds are foreboding it~ 
a very strange symptom of the times to be so prevalent long 
before a single casus belli has made its appearance, It is one of 
those mysterious phenomena which plunge you into the deep 
question of Prophecy—what it is in our human nature and how 
it works. At present the anticipation resembles the inexplicable 
awe and sense cf coming danger which makes the dumb wnreason- 
ing cattle restless at the approach of a thunder-storm.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. QO, 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,.—Most of us have seen an English summary of M. J. H. 
Rosny’s eloquent article in the Journal of April 3rd in praise cf 
“the British effort.”” It is headed ‘‘ Une Nation Magnifique.” It 
says things of us which, perhaps, can only be said in French 
without seeming extravagant of praise. We may at least grate- 
fully accept it as a proof of the warm attachment our gallant 
Allies feel for our men in France. May I add to this testimony 
a brief extract from a private letter written by a French 
Academician to an English friend? ‘“ L’horizon  s’éclaircit, 
n’est-ce pas? Et l’on dirait parfois qu'il s’illumine. Vos troupes 
et les nétres font de bonne et belle besogne.. Comme vous devez 
étre fiers de l’armée anglaise! La ‘ méprisable petite armée ’ fait 
maintenant l’admiration du monde.” . . . 1 am tempted to 
quote more, but these few words may suffice to show how un- 


| grudging and generous are the admiration and gratitude of our 


gallant and sorely tried Allies.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A. 





THE ARMY. 
** Specraror.’’]) 


Troop, 
{To THE 


BEER, AND 
EpiTroz OF 1HE 


| Str,—You hit the nail on the head when you say that Prohibition 
| is necessary if only to make people realize that there is a food 





LL 


shortage. Let me give you an instance in the Army. An officer 
1 know is at the present time living in a mess awaiting orders for 
overseas. He tells me that in this mess they have fresh meat 
three times a day, potatoes twice, and bread at every meal (most 
of it nibbled only). In vain he hxs tried to get Devonport rations 
introduced. Why is this? Simply Because these men do not 
realize what the present situation demands of every individual; 
and how can you expect them to realize it? They are far removed 
from domestic matters, and naturally take life more light- 
heartedly than civilians do. But if beer were unobtainable, and iis 
ingredients were used as foodstuffs, all men would at once under- 
stand that the authorities take a serious view of the food question 
and that sacrifices have to be made by all.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





“TRADE” AND THE NATION, 

(To THe Epiroz or THE “ Sprcratox.’'] 

Sir,—We are frequently told—I hope truly—that brewers and 
those connected with “‘the Trade” are as patriotic as any one 
else. What then are we to make of the following statement made 
by the President of the Birmingham Wine and Trade Association, 
published yesterday (May 3rd): ‘“‘ Retailers were against State 
Purchase, but if it could be proved that such a measure would 
make for the more effective prosecution of the war the opposition 
might be withdrawn, provided adequate compensation was given.” 
I quote the very words. This is therefore what is vaunted as 
patriotism—we do not mind England winning the war so long as 
our pockets do not suffer! This statement ought to be placarded 
high and low to show to what depths the liquor trade drags its 
advocates. May I ask why, if good grain must be ruined so that 
beer and porter may still be brewed, those who insist on drinking 
should not be compelled to give up eating an equivalent amount 
of food and sugar? In effect, the position now is: you may only 
eat a very limited quantity of bread, potatoes, sugar, dc., but 
when these are converted into intoxicants you may drink any 
quantity. We may not give a harmless cup of tea at our mothers’ 
meetings nor a bun at poor children’s treats; but you may drink 
as much as ever you like, even though this drink is made out ¢! 
what might have been used as focd. Even the reduced amount 
of beer still allowed to be manufactured destroys grain that would 
be enough otherwise to feed the whole of Ireland for over thrce 
months, besides yielding millions of pounds of focd for cattle. 
Women must starve and children must weep that men may 
drink; but, alas! the women are becoming heavy drinkers als». 
Can we wonder at this when getting food is hedged about with 
difficulties, while no restriction is placed upon drinking, nor even 
upon excessive drinking? Londoners, no doubt, find it hard to 
realize that there are still multitudes of people who seldom or 
never see a newspaper. To reach these people the Bishops of 
both the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches should be 


THE 


asked to allow statements to be read, and read frequently, in 
their churches, stating the need for economy in food if future 
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starvation is to be avoided. Even some educated people still 

think that economy is to be practised only because of the 

increased cost of food, not because of the actual ‘or prospective 

shortage of supplies.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosa M. Barrett, 
Kingstown, Co, Dublin. 





SOME DILEMMAS. 
{To tne Epirorn or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,-Are beer and porter foods or not? If not, why waste 
precious meal? Ii they are, will the drinker get the same bread 
allowance as the rest, and so have double? Is labour (of all 
kinds) wanted or not? If not, why say co? If it is, why is it 
steadfastly refused to the clergy (to the great detriment of them- 
selves and the Church) to work directly for victory? Their 
response to a recent appeal has merely been wet-blanketed. Is 
petrol needed or not? If it is, why have I just seen a large petrol 
engine mowing a big cricket field? Our forefathers did not mind 
a bit of long grass in the offing. Are soldiers needed or not? If 
they are, why have I also seen groundmen, cricket professionals, 
and others labouring for the amusement of the well-to-do, and 
why do able-bodied men stalk our villages under licence from the 
Government? No wonder our country populations believe the 
offitial warnings to be a part of a huge (but rather unpleasant) 
practical joke.—I am, Sir, &c., Country Vicar. 





WANTED, A COMPROMISE. 
{To tus Epiron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,-I am most unwilling to trespass further on your valuable 
space, but I really cannot accept your statement that I and my 
friends are “insisting in a year of famine that a million quarters 
of malt, all suitable for human consumption, shall be deprived 
of their focd value and turned into intoxicants.”” I have never 
insisted on any such proposition, and no responsible editor has 
any right or pretext to suggest that such is the case. Nothing 
in my letters that you have been good enough to insert affords 
the slightest ground for such a charge, which in my opinion 
should either be justified or at once withdrawn. With reference 
to your article on the focd problem, I am quite unaware that 
“the brewers have becn hardening their hearts and doing every- 
thing they can to prevent Purchase, or at any rate have resolved 
to ask an impossible price.” Nothing is easier than to erect a 
dummy of this nature and prove your strength and patriotism 
by knocking it down. I should suggest, however, that. the dummy 
is a figment of the Press. As a brewer, I have no intention of 
being thrown by this or any other Government to the wolves on 
account ef actions and decisions for which I am uot responsible. 
Should any such attempt be made, the Government will find that 
others can throw, and Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends.—I am, Sir, &c., I’, P. Wurrpreap, 

36 Hans Place, §.W. 1. 

[We have dealt with this letter in our “ News of the Week ” 
paragraphs.—Epb. Spectator. 





THE TWO VOICES. 
[To tse Epiton or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—Last week I noted with satisfaction the fulfilment of your 
desire for a Royal Proclamation abcut food economy. I, how- 
ever, read with some misgiving the charge not to give horses 
“oats or other grain’’ except under special licence from the Food 
Controller, which would only be issued with a view to maintain- 
ing the breed of horses; for I know that farmhorses need corn 
now more than ever, when the land is hard, the hay extra dry, 
ond the grass not come. And yet this prohibition seemed the 
more absolute because of the mention of a licence to be issued in 
one particular case only. What then was my surprise on Sunday 
morning to find in a paper a circular from the Local 
Government Board recommending that a mixture of “ 32ib. per day 
composed as to one-half of grain” be provided for their heavy 
dray- and cart-horses by the Leeal Authorities! True, maize is 
recommended for use in preference to oats, but this must be 
included in the “ other grain,” the use of which is forbidden in 
the Proclamation. I read the Royal message with the greatest 
emphasis I conld to a, for us, large congregation, but I felt that 
it had already been discredited by the other voice, that had 
spoken with seemingly equal authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Rectory, East Allington, Deron. J. J. Manuoce. 

[It is a great mistake to suppose that horses, even horses doing 
very hard work, will die if they bave to live on hay and grass. 
They cannot go as fast as before—i.c., when fed on corn—hut 
they can live and work without injury. The present writer spent 
two hours last Monday on the back of a pony which had not 
tasted oats or other grain since the end of February. The mare 
in question showed plenty of life.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DRINK OR STARVATION ? 
[To tne Epirox or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Srm—Mr. Duncan Millar, M.P., is quoted in the Times of 


April 28th as stating that 425,000 quarters of grain are being 
consumed in the manufacture of spirits, “not a gallon of which 
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can be consumed under the Immature Spirits (Restriction) Act, 
1915, for three years.” Ili this fact is correct, this amount of 
grain could be saved for use as food by the repeal of the Restric- 
tion Act, and not a teaspoonful less whisky need be drunk in 
England. In view of the shortage which is spoken of now as 
certain, not to do this seems to be an act of criminal madness. 
It is difficult to believe that it would not be possible to hold up 
the 367,220 tons of barley ard 44,706 tons of sugar until, say, 
September. Then, if it has not already been eaten by 
hungry men, women, and children, it wou!d be possible to start 
brewing with whatever materials were available. The Govern- 
ment could undertake to release men from the Army to help in 
this need, apparently felt to be so vital by the Trade Union 
leaders. If we starve and the whole of our sacrifices in this war 
are rendered useless, and this amount of feod has been used for 
the manufacture of drink, then a crime will have been committed 
hardly to be equalled in the whole history of humanity.—1 am, 
Sir, &c., H. E. 


Lrrcurmip 





ORGANIZED RATIONING, 

(To tHe Eopitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—May I suggest the term 
the very misleading ard highly objectionable term 
rationing’? It seems to me that the facts are these: 
is a certain amount of foodstuff available between now 
harvest 1918, which quantity we will call A. (2) There 
certain number of lives to be supported, which we will call B. 


‘organized rationing” insteal of 
** compulsory 
(1) There 

and 
are & 


(3) A+B=C=amount available for each individual. (4) The 
British people elect théir representatives and authorize them to 
do certain things. They are paid a fixed salary out of public 
funds for their work. (5) The Government is, then, the pail 


servant of the nalion. (6) It is instructed to see that the people 
are fed. That is one of 


Food Controller, is specially deputed for this work. 


(7) Ove men, the 


(5) Therefore 


its primary duties. 


if he fails to secure © he fails in the work the mation has 
entrusted to him. (9) His ebvious duty is to see that each 
individual has C. (10) We, as a people, demand it from him. 


How then can the erganized rationing be called compulsory’ 
Rather, as it is the will of the nation that we shall have enough 
to eat secured te us, it is true voluntary rationing. System is not 
compulsion. We shall have compulsory hunger if we go on 
longer in the present wasteful way. Organized rationing can be 
most effectively carried out without the creation of a single State- 
paid official or a clumsy and irritating system of food tickets, if 
we adopt the thoroughly English system of organization which is 
being put into practice by this Society, instead of slavishly copy- 
ing the methods of Germany.—i am, Sir, &¢., Marairer Taytos. 
Wendy and Shingay Parish War Society, Ltd., 
Wendy (Cambs), Royston, Herts. 
[Readers who wish to study the Wendy 
direct to Miss Margaret Taylor, and not to us. 


much 


should 
Spectator.) 


system appv 
-En. 


“ON THEIR HONOUR,” 
{To tus Epiror or tre “ Sprcratox.’’] 
Str,—In the windows of a number of houses in 
which I live appear small cards, on which is pr ‘at 
“Ix Honove Bona 
Were Aporr 


the district in 


mb 


Tue Nartona. Scare 
ot 
Votcntavry Ravions.”’ 
The sight of one of these cards was sufficient to stimulale the 


writer to procure and display a similar notice. The effect oa 
those who pass by and on those who manage the hsusehold must 
be very beneficial, and aid in maintaining that feeling of loyalty 


and esprit de corps so necessary and valuable at the present time, 





--I am, Sir, &c., Bo Wok 
THE STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT’S LAST 
WORD TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

{To tHe Eprrorx or rue ** Seecrator."’] 

Str,—In view of the default of the Government to act upon the 


mandate from the great meeting at the Queen's Hall, to which 
you kindly gave publicity in March, I venture to call your 
readers’ attention to the Strength of Britain Movement’s “ Last 
Word to the Government,” to be delivered at a national demoun- 
stration against food destruction at the Albert Ha!l on Saturday 
afternoon, May 19th. Moderate prices are being charged for the 
tickets, which may be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 
Atbert Hall Meeting, Room 281, 15 and i6 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, as follows: Boxes, to seat ten, eight, or five, at 
2s. per seat; stalls, reserved and numbered, 2s. Gd.; 
unnumbered and unreserved, 1s.; gallery free. We believe many 
of your readers will be anxious to be present at this crewning 
rally of the forces for War-time Prohibition. Amongst those 
expectad to take part are the Rt. Hon. Donald Maclean, M.P. 
(Chairman), the Bishop of London, Dr, Saleeby, Arthur Mee, 
Werbert N. Casson, Captain Owen Jones, Dr. Stuart Holden, Dr. 
Clifford, and Mr. Harry Lauder. In view of Mr. Iloyd George’s 
insistence upon the supposed opposition of the Trade Unionists 


arena, 
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to Prohibition, we expect a well-known Labour leader will deal 
with this particular aspect of the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Sreruens Ricwarpson. 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 





POTATO CULTIVATION AND THE ARMY, 
[To tne Epiror or tne “ Srectator.’’] 


Sir,—May I venture to put a scheme before your readers which 
1] think, if carried out on a large scale, would add greatly to the 
nation’s food supply? A Colonel of a regiment tear here has 
been making the soldiers save potatoes from their rations, and 
dig and plant them in the ground near the camp. His one 
difficulty has been that he was unable to obtain sufficient land 
for the purpose. May I suggest that if an order were issued from 
the War Office making it compulsory for every camp to save so 
many potatoes from their rations during these next few weeks 
end plant them (giving the C.O.’s compulsory power to rent the 
necessary grass or other land), it would do more towards winning 
the war than the few hours’ @rill which it might be necessary 
to give up for the purpose ?—I am, Sir, &c., B. EL. ‘Tarsor. 
The Hall, Marshchapel, Lincs. 





PAPIN’S “DIGESTER.” 
[To tue Epitror or tHe “ Spectator.”’j 

fir,—In reply to the inquiry ahout “ Papin’s Digester ” in your 
correspondence columns, it was in common use in the kitchen 
when I was a boy—some sixty-odd years ago. I remember it as 
an upright boiler holding about a gallon, closed by a lid which 
could be clamped on practically steam-tight. In the centre of 
the lid was a weighted valve, which prevented the escape of steam 
until sufficient pressure had been produced to enable water 
placed in it to be heated several degrees above the boiling-point. 
The bones, &c., were put in the boiler with a little water, and 
the lid clamped on before heating. I do not remember that it 
eficcted the marvels described by Evelyn, but it certainly 
extracted more from the bones than boiling in an open pot.— 
} am, Sir, &c., Tros. P. Bien. 

Tower Place, 


” 


Shrewsbury. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE “ NATION,” 
{To tee Epitor or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 





Sin,—Mr. Wilson asks for justification of your comments on the | 


“acrid and despairing utterances ” of the Nation. 
Nation regularly and the Spectator occasionally, and 1 agree with 
your impression. I enjoy Mr, Massingham’s biiter cleverness, 
but I should say that he has always impeded every effort at 
“getting on with the war.’’ He would have liked peace without 
victory, but ever since he visited the front he has not doubted 
the coming of victory on land, His chief concern has heen the 
loss of the Liberal Party’s “ principles.”” Compared with that, 
the defeat of his country and the collapse of the Empire would 
count as nothing.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. V. Hickey. 





Chrisileton Rectory, Chester. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tux “ Spectatox.''] 
fir,—If I may venture a criticism on your handling of the 


Nation, 1 think that paper’s attitude is not so much that “ we 
can never hope to win,” as that we have done all that we set out 
to do—meaning that Germany by now would be glad to come to 
terms on the basis of the status quo ante—and therefore if we 
still go on fighting it can only be for the sake of ‘‘ conquest,” ox 
with the desire of crushing our opponent. (Here comes in the 
implication: ‘ and that you will never do."’) I wonder how often 
during the last six months the Nation or its correspondents have 
charged us with rebuffing the overtures of a chastened Germany, 
with having abandoned the ideals with which we entered the war, 
and sacrificing yet more of the youth of Europe to our own ever- 
growing “ militarism.” What appears to deflect your contem- 
porary’s judgment is that it looks upon the present war as 
lout comme une autre, except in scale, rather than as presenting 
a problem the like cf which has never been seen in the world 
before, and demanding a commensurate solution. For it must ba 
remembered that the keystone of the Nation’s war policy is that 
Germany (as regards her future at least) shall come out of the 
war morally and materially unimpaired. She is to sit at the 
Peace as an equal, and retain hereafter all the honours and 
potentialities of a Great Power. As an instance of the paper’s 
bias, compare the terms in which it speaks of the fallen Tsar 
with its “‘ Hands off” the Hohenzollern dynasty.— 
] am, Sir, &c., . « 


as regards 





FOOD FOR THE YOUNG, 
[To rar Epiroa or tHe “ Sprctator.’’} 

Srr,—Many schoolmasters and parents rejoice to see that the Food 
Centroller has relaxed his rules in favour of growing lads and 
Here is what a Scots farmer said to a friend of mine in 
the train the other day: “‘ Ou ay, gin ye dinna feed young stock, 
their legs goes; hobbly-wobbly, pyety-wyety; here, there, an’ 
awa’! ” And what is true of colts and calves is true of growing 
humans, of whom we shall need a vigorous supply in the years to 
come, vigorous in brain and muscle.—I am, Sir, éc., J. D. A. 


lasses, 


1 read the | 














——_. 


INFANT MORTALITY. 
{To tHE Epiron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Smr,—The Medical Officer of the Local Government Board in his 
most interesting recent Report tells us that the death-rate during 
the first five years of life in rural districts is 125 per thousand 
births. In small towns it rises to 166 per thousand, and in our big 

cities to the high figure of 188. Comparing London distric ts, we 
find that the most fortunate is Hampstead, with 112 deaths per 
thousand, and Shoreditch is the worst with 241, or more than 
double. Now it is for Shoreditch that I make this appeal. We 
have a School for Mothers in the heart of Hoxton, and are about 
to open a créche next door, both institutions being unquestion ably 
of great value in the district, and thoroughly approved of by the 
Tocal Authority. They are managed by a highly representatiys 
Committee of local workers, and it is only a lack of money that 
prevents the work from spreading in proportion to the needs of 
the district. We require money urgently, but any gifts, howevey 
small, would be most acceptable; and for the créche, furniture 
of all kinds is wanted, such as a horseshoe table, and set of Jow 
chairs, basket cots, stretchers and rugs, blankets, towels, clothes 
for infants and toddlers, linoleum for the floors, pictures for the 
walls, &c. The premises for the School for Mothers and ecréche 
are fortunate in possessing a garden—an unusual luxury in 
Hoxton—but to make this a really ideal playing-ground money is 
also necessary, as to start with a shelter is required so that the 
older children can sleep out of doors. If any of your readers 
would send me even the smallest item from this list it would be 
a real help to this work among Shoreditch babies and young 
children, and I shall be delighted to arrange for any one who is 
interested in the scheme to inspect the premises. Gifts of money 
should be sent direct to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Grimston, at St. Germains, St. Albans, Herts, and all gifts of 
furniture should ba addressed to me at 53 Brunswick Place, 
Hoxton, N.—1 am, Sir, &e., Cynraia CoLviiie, 

53 Cadogan Place, S.W. 


Viscountess 





REPUBLICANISM. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I have lived amongst the colliers for fifteen and 
know fairly well what is passing in their minds. There is 
no doubt that amongst many of them (including the more 
thoughtful men) a strong disposition towards Republicanism 
is growing up. A neighbouring village has started a club, whose 
members ordinarily wear no hats, but carry caps in their pockets, 
which they ostentatiously put on whenever the National Anthem 
is sung. I was talking to one of our men last weeck—a collier who 
for some years past has read the Spectator from cover to cover— 
about this tendency. He tells me he is quite convinced that 
Royalty the world over is a separate caste, which puts dynastic 
before national interests, and that he has become a “ red-hot 
Republican,” who will do all in his power to put an end to 
monarchy. He is quite convinced that our Royal Family at th» 
end of the war will do its utmost to shield the Hohenzollerns. 
T asked him how that could be, when the Hohenzollerns would 
not be recognized and no terms made with them. He replied at 
once that that had not been officially stated, and because that 
statement was not forthcoming he and many others were quite 
convineed that our King was doing his utmost to save them. 
This may appear utterly foolish to you, Sir, but I am sure that 
the idea is widely held and is doing much harm. This particular 
man told me that, so far as he was concerned, he should be 
quite satisfied with our present crowned Republic if the Govern- 
ment plainly stated there would be no dealing with any members 
of the Hohenzollern clan. Is it not possible to do anything to 
bring about the publication of such a statement?—I am, Sir, <c., 
G. KL. ATKINS. 
“News of the Week ” 


years, 


[We have dealt with this letter in our 
paragraphs.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE DOG TAX. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—I paid 7s. 6d. at New Year’s time and received permission 
therewith to keep a dog for the year 1917. It looks very like a 
breach of faith to exact more now. The extra tax means driving 
the finest kinds to Ireland ard America, and some of the oldest 
breeds (like mastiffs and King Charles spaniels) to extinction. 
Why not add more to the tax in Ireland, which is only a third of 
that in Britain? Why this differentiation? And why emphasize 
it more? And why not tax dogs over twenty inches at the 
shoulder more than smaller breeds, which eat little?—I am, Si, 


&e., Doa-Lover. 





FOOD FOR DOGS. 
{To tke Epiror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,— Would it be possible for you or some of your readers 10 
suggest how a dog may best be fed nowadays without being given 


fcod fit for human comsumption ? We have one dog—a sheep- 
dog—whom we have had for nearly ten years. His diet hithert 
has consisted of puppy-biscuits and meat, and for many months 
past we have given him only that meat which is unsuitable fo 
human consumption. But the preblem with regard to the 
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ad ore difficult, and is one which must arise shortly in 
ery household where a dog is kept. Now that the 
manufacture of dog-biscuits has been prohibited the supply will 
scen cease. Is there any permissible substitute? There must be 
many hundreds of dog-lovers who, like myself, would most grate- 
> welcome any helpful advice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances H. Swan Sonnenscaern. 


biccuits is m 
practically ev 


fully wi : 
20 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 





A DOG STORY. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—It seems to me that the terrier mentioned in the letter of 
your correspondent “ O. K. I. de B.” in the Spectator of Apri] 28th 
was familiar with the sound of the seven strokes of the clock, 
and paid no heed to the difference in time between it and the sun. 
Is the following at all analogous? Some years axo I was visiting 
at a house where the pet dog (a spaniel, if I remember rightly) 
always retired under a sofa at the signal for family prayers, and 
remained there quite quietly until prayer was ended and 
“Amen” said, but immediately on that werd being said the dog 
rushed from his resting-place and gave a series of loud 
barks. One morning the portion of Scripture read included 
yerse 20 of 2 Corinthians, chap. i., in which “‘ Amen” occurs, and 
as soon as that word was uttered in the course of the reading out 
rushed the dog, giving his accustomed series of loud barks as if 
prayer was ended. Was he an attentive or an inattentive listener 
all along, or was it mercly a very strange coincidence?—I am, 


sir, &c., M. M. 





CATS AND CLOCKS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I was much interested in your correspondent’s account of a 
puppy who seems able to count the strokes of a clock, as my cat, 
a Persian of over fifteen years old, can apparently do the same 
thing. ‘The maid has orders to fetch him from the drawing-room 
every evening at 9 o’clock to put him to bed. This involves a 
preliminary thrusting forth into the garden, and at his age he 
prefers a warm lap; so he constantly springs down as the clock 
strikes nine and hides under the sofa. His tactics are respected, 
and the maid, when she appears, is dismissed without him. He 
then emerges and is a!tlowed another short spell of comfort. I 
may add that he never goes through this manceuvre at any other 
kour of the day.—I am, Sir, &e., V.F. 


POETRY. 
—@—— 

TIVE DAYS’ LEAVE FROM FRANCE, 
(To Corporal G. Ackerman.) 
Straicut from the heart of the fire of bale, 

Phoenix-like out of the flame, 
Prince of its power and god of its grace, 
Ackerman .. . . Ackerman came. 
Reck of the funeral pyre, 
Black for the night of his hair; 
White of its ashes, silent and still, 
Dead in his soul, for fear; 
Darkness and swirl cf its shadowing smcke 
sitter as death in his eyes; 
Crimson of courage aflare in his heart, 
Flung quenchless from earth to the skies. 
Swift as the surge of its tireless flame, 
Tameless, unconquered, unspent, 
Lord of its laughter and king of its strife, 
Ackerman . . . . Ackerman went. 

E. G. Moore. 





BOOKS. 


——— 

THE SOUL OF ULSTER.* 
Lorp Erxest Hamiiton, as a soldier, Member cf Parliament, 
novelist, philosopher, and chronicler of tho first stages of the war, 
has already played many parts in the fields of action and letters. 
In one sense he breaks fresh ground in his new book, inasmuch as 
he has not, so far as we ore aware, hitherto given permanent form 


to his views on the Irish question. But it is a subject that has | 


*xercised him all his life, in virtue not merely of family connexion 
and residence, but o° his intimate association with Unionist politics 
in Ulster. North Tyrone, as he reminds us in his preface, ‘ 
Leen the seene since the Redistribution of more closely contested 
elections than any other constituency in the kingdom.” 
taken an active part—as principal or otherwise—in all of these 
contests; he sat for the division from 1885 to 1892; and claims 
to have * perhaps had exceptional opportunities of getting occa- 
sional rather startling glimpses of the real soul of Ulster.” His 


credentials entitle him to an attentive hearing; though some of | ‘ : soy]; 
; 17 | War so much as a dispute between two Princes over the English 
° | 


his conclusions will probably prove more startling than convincir 


_* The Soul of Ulster, By Lord Ernest Hamilton, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
[2s. Gd. net.J 
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| to his readers, whether they be Unionist or Nationalist in their 


| results than that of Ulster by James I. of England. 


adhesions, 

The book falls into three parts—an historical retrospect, a survey 
of the situation at the present day, and a forecast of the future possi- 
bilities inherent in the Sinn Fein movement. The Ulster question 
treated historically is, in his view, bound up with the general ethics 
of colonization, and he starts with the broad proposition that, 
while British colonization the world over began in harshness 
and inhumanity, no practical philanthropist would care to recon- 
stitute ante-colonization conditions even if he had the power; 
and the specific assertion that no colonization scheme has ever 
been more abundantly justified both by antecedent conditions and 
“TI! over a 


| province of Ireland enjoyed Home Rule, that province was Ulster 


prior to the Great Plantation of 1609.’ The population was almost 


exclusively native ; Ulster had been left severely alone by the 


English undertakers and adventurers who hed been attracted by 
the rich pastures of Munster and Leinster. ‘ Ulster had a poor 


| soil, a cold climate, a savage population, and it was dangerously 


remote from the Pale and all the official protection afforded by the 
armed forces of that British oasis.” It was not only incompara)bly 
the most Irish of the four Provinces, but the worst of them socially 
and morally and the most backward industrially. ‘ At the end 
of the sixteenth century, English and Irish had heen in more or 


| less close touch for over four hundred years, but though, during that 


| of the Ulster Plantation, and the settling of the “ foreign tribes 


period, England had advanced to a comparatively high state of 
civilization, Ireland had remained stationary.” Pan-Celtic Ulster 
was given over to barbarous anarchy under the rule of the O’Noills, 
and the defeat by Mountjoy of O'Neill and O'Donnell, aided by the 
Spaniards, in their attempt to overrun Ireland was the direct cause 


(the Ulster Protestants) on the confiscated estates of tho 
two Earls—Ircland’s great and unforgotten gricvance. James's 
scheme, in so far as it aimed at remedying intestine discord by the 
introduction of a more solid and stable race, was not original. 
Its novelty consisted in the resolve to send larger numbers, to make 
them take their womenfolk, and to choose the settlers from a better 
class. And here Lord Ernest Hamilton credits James with special 
sagacity in quieting the unruly Border country and colonizing 
Ulster with one stroke. The settlers were in fact ‘‘ deportees,”’ in 
modern parlance; they were also exclusively Protestants, and, if 
lawless and unruly from the national point of view, were endowed 
with many sterling qualities, never went back on their word, and 
had a strong sense of justice. There was no armed opposition ; 


“ 


the natives withdrew to the mountains, the colonists scttled down 
on the granted lands, increased and multiplied and prospered, 
There was no friction and no intermarriage, and the experiment 
seemed entirely justified when, ‘“* without provocation or warning,” 
the native Irish rose in 1641 and massacred the colonists by scores 
of thousands, ‘The crime of the Protestants was not unneigh- 
bourly conduct, but the fact of their presence in a foreign land, 
and the climination of aliens has always been the first item on the 
official Nationalist programme.” Of this massacre Lord Ernest 
Hamilton observes that it may be unhesitatingly put down as 
“the most disastrous occurrence in the history of the island,’’ since, 
apart from its intrinsic horrors, “ it sowed the seeds of an undying 
distrust among future generations of colonists, and in its own 
generation, it brought in its train twelve years of unintermittent 
civil warfare,” culminating in famine and plague, at the close of 
which the population of Ireland was reduced by nearly a third. 


” 


Lord Ernest Hamilton defends Cromwell's methods as not more 
rigorous than the occasion demanded, and attributes his unpopularity 
with Irish writers of the Prendergast type, not to his severity with the 
sword, but to his banishment of the native Irish across the Shannon. 
This act earned for him the undying hatred of the native Irish, 


because it laid the foundation-stone of colonial stability in Ireland, 


and made it possible for the native lands to be occupied with 
security by Protestant colonists from across the water. His scheme 


| of settlement, however, broke down in detail. The method of paying 


‘has 


He has | 


his soldiers’ arrearsin pay with allotments of land of varying value 
was incompatible with justice ; moreover, the Ironsides were not 
agriculturists, and most of them bartered their newly acquired 
lands for a lump sum to their officers and old residents. Still, the 
Cromwellian settlement exerted a far-reaching influence on the 
Ulster question; “the Calvinistie tendencies of the new settlers 
accentuated more than ever the impassable social and religious 
barriers between the two races.” But the scheme was on the high 
road to failure before the Restoration exalted the Episcopal Church 
at the expense of the Nonconformists. Many Ironsides emigrated 
to America; those who remained were harassed by Rapparees, 
and under James If. were deprived of civil and executive offices 
and forbidden to bear arms. Indeed, Lord Ernest regards William 
| of Orange as the deus ex machind who saved the Protestants from 

a re-enactment of the scenes of 1641. He does not, however, 
| consider the Irish war between William and James to be a religious 


| throne, though it undoubtedly increased the bitterness between the 
two races, He admits the temporary adhesion of the Presyterians 
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ef Ulster to the United Irishmen’s League of 1791, but thinks 
they were manceuvred into it by the Roman Catholics, whose 
primary desien wes to utilize the Presbyterian strength against the 
Episcopalian Presbyterians, and then turn on their allies. But 
as soon as the United Irishmen revealed their substantial identity 
with the terrorists, outraging by night the persons and property 
of those with whom they were nominally “ united,” the movement 
was dead so far as the Ulster Presbyterians were concerned. Through- 
out this chapter the writer's distrust and dislike of the Roman 
Church is expressed with a frankness which recalls Gambetta’s 
famous Le cléricalisme c'est Vennemi! But for the ‘‘ purely defensive ” 
organization of the Orange Lodge in 1795, the persecuted minority 
would have suffered as they did in 1641. The rebellion of 1798, 
though owing much in its initial stages to the organizing energies 
and influence of such Protestants as Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Bageral Harvey, soon developed intoa holy war. “ Priests assumed 
the command of the rebel army, and the extermination of the 
Protestants became the avowed aim of the victorious insurgents.” 
And though, on the suppression of the rebellion, Ireland settled down 
once more to a state of apparent tranquillity, Irish Roman Catholics 
and Anglo-Saxon Protestants regarded cach other with ‘ an inherent 
and ineradicable distrust ’—born of different temperament, race, 
interests, and religion, ‘* but before all born of historical facts. 
‘98 and 41 were not forgotten.” So when Lord Ernest Hamilton 
comes to review the Ulster of to-day, he takes his stand on the 
assertion that “ the soul of the native Irish has not changed by the 
width of a hair from what it was in 1641 and again in 1798." To 
thera the Protestant Ulstermen represent the unspeakable evil— 
the British usurper—and the sole attraction of Home Rule is 
the hope that it will provide the machinery by which the British 
eslonists can be got rid of and Irish soil revert once more to the 
frish. Per contra, the Protestant Ulsterman remains rooted in 
the conviction that what has happened before may happen again, 
If he is uncompromising, it is because the logic of facts forces him to 
be so. “ The mutual antipathy is racial and not religious, only the 
religion masks the race, so much so, in fact, that religion actually 
stands for nationality.”” The Ulster Protestants “‘ have not a drop 
of Irish blood in their veins. If they had they would be Roman 
Catholics,” 

It is this reading of the problem which accounts for the great 
surprise of the book—ihe anticipation that the development of 
Sinn Feinism, of the origin and organization of which Lord Ernest 
Hamilton gives a very inadequate and perfunctory account, may 
provide a solution of the Irish question by its refusal to recognize 
a standardized religion, and by the consequent fusion of the races by 
intermarriage. “ The probability is that the clamour for Home 

Rule being (outside of predatory politicians) based on foundations 
of ignorance, will die a natural death, and that its place will be 
takon by a vigorous internal socialisin. The swing of the pendulum, 
after centurics of clerical bondage, will probably be to its limit, 
and iconoclasm of all sorts will run riot. For this reason the move- 
ment is feared by both priests and politicians.” But while he 
welcomes the transfiguration of the Irish question by a genuine 
national cry, and admits that the breaking down of racial distinc- 
tions and clerical obstacles has much to recommend it from the 
Pacificist point of view, Lord Ernest Hamilton is doubtful whether 
Ulster as a whole would be a gainer. ‘In any case it is safo to 
predict that in Ulster any such revolutionary ideas will take hold 
very slowly. . . . A mixed breed may and probably will arise ; 
but its spread will be slow, and the true Ulsterman will relinquish 
his birthright reluctantly, and only by the pressure of very gradual 
processes,” 

We have aimed rather at summarizing the contents and conclusions 
of this curious book than at discussing the controversial points with 
which it bristles, It is not conceived or executed in a judicial spirit, 
though it contains many wholesome truths and much sane criticism. 
Lord Ernest Hamilton writes es the edvocate and champion of the 
Ulster Protestant colonist and the British garrison, and one mey 
search his pages in vain for any indication of the emergence of the 
type of Young Ulsterman sketched in Mr. St. John Ervine’s book, 
recently reviewed in these columns, who believes in Home Rule, but 
refuses to brood over past grievances or cherish a hatred of England, 
and sees the best chance of Irish salvation in the permeation of 
the country by the Ulster spirit of industry and independence, 





ORGANIZED LABOUR IN AMERICA,* 

Att who study the reconstruction that is to come after the war 
are aware that Labour questions are at the heart of the problem. 
It is commonly believed, and we think with good warrant, that 
restriction of output wes the greatest drag in Britain on an indus- 
trial system which had many notable elements of strongth end 
freedom. Tho Trado Unions have been promised by the Govern- 
yoent that no hindrance shall be offered after the war to the restora- 
tion of the defensive practices which they had evolved during a 
long struggle. Whether the Unions can possibly restore those 
practices in their entirety after the convulsive changes of the war 

© dn Iatioduction to the Study of Organised Later tn America. By Georgn Gorbans 
Groat, Ph.v, Londen: Macmilian and Co, {7s. 6d. net.) 
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is one question ; but another, and a much more important, question 
is whether they will want to restore them. If nothing is done, pan 


the employers’ side or by some bold and original leader of Labour 
if no attempt is made to reconcile Capital and Labour, which property 
regarded are of course not hostile forecs but co-operative pon 
complementary—then no doubt the Unions will try to re-cstablish 
as much of their systern as they can, to the grave disadvantage of 
the nation as a wealth-making community. But we have a vision 
of different and better things. It is possible to believe that many 
Trade Union practices, particularly that of the restriction of output 
have operated against the national interest without being blind to 
the fact that Union practices are an intolligible scheme of self. 
defence. Both sides have been to blame, and we need not a PPortion 
the degree of blame. 


Take as an example of what has happened the blunder of many 
employers in cutting down rates for picce-work directly it wag 
discovered that a workman could make a weckly wage which 
seemed abnormal and excessive judged by the old standards. The 
piece-worker under such conditions found that he made handsome 
wages for a few weeks only. Afterwards his rate of pay was ro. 
duced, so that all his extra efforts were needed to keop his wages 
at the level which existed bofore he proved what personal skill and 
application could do. Naturally the word went forth among the 
Unions that it did not pay to work hard, as experience showed that 
a moderate amount of work would produce just as good wages, 
What employers saved on the wages of a few men in this way they 
lost over and over again through the spread of the practice ot 
restricting output on piece-work. Surely the wiso course would 
have been to let the fact be noised about that “ good money” 
could be made by good efforts. From tho point of view of Labour, 
to look at the mattor from another angle, we should have thought 
that to work, not indeed as badly as one can, but only about half aa 
well as one can, is to condemn oneself to a life of appalling dulness, 
Most of us have to do a good deal of work that is disagreeable to 
us—it has been said that all work worth doing is more or less irk- 
some—but the boredom can be enormously relieved, if a very 
active interest cannot actually be created, by attempting to do 
the job as well as one can. Tho joys of this kind of conquest aro, 
in our opinion, generally thrust away by Trade Union practice. 
We know it is said that the worker wants safety and regularity, 
that a certain monotony is much less wearing to him than con- 
tinuous conscious effort, and that he thinks it worth while to 
fight for this kind of low-power work, A contrary argument, 
which seems unreal, is that slow wor is more intoresting, 
because a man working Icisurely can put his best efforts into his 
task. Having made every allowance for such arguments, we still 
think that tho tedium of restraint must be deadly to any one 
with a spark of craftsman’s pride. Imagine a man spending eight 
hours daily ovor a job which he could do ia five, while ail the time 
the sights and sounds of Nature, and social converse, and books, 
and the ploasures of family life are free to be enjoyed in those 
hours which are actually wasted! But we are looking farther 
ahead than any understanding immediately after the war is like!y 
to take us. It will be much if employers and employed can agree 
upon any scheme of profit-sharing, or bonuses, or enlarged adminis- 
trative authority for the workers, or such-like, which will attest 
the gencral recognition of the fact that the interests of both sides 
are identical. 

It is supposed in Britain that in the United States tho restriciion 
of output is much less common than here. Professor Groat in tho 
useful book before us offors no comparison upon this point, and he 
does net even profess to state exactly how far rostriction is practiscd 
in his owncountry. It is clear, however, that it is familiar enough, 
and on the whole we should say that it is more general than is 
believed here. Professor Groat, if he tends to sympathize in most 
eases with the Trado Unions, tolla us that he does so rather deili- 
beratcly, since he thinks that the Unions, though they are fre- 
quontly wrong, are misunderstood by the public moro than they 
need bo. His review of the history of organized Labour shows, 
as might be expected, that American and British progress ran 
on parallel lines for along time. I¢ is interesting to know, however, 
that the first American ‘Trade Union, properly so called, was created 
in 1827. The first English Union appeared in Manchester in 1829, 
though an attempt hed been made to organize ono in 1824, Perhaps 
no other country has an organization quite like the American one 
known as the Knights of Labour. To-day the Knights of Labour 
are considerebiy less important than the well-known American 
Fedoration of Labour. Comparing the two, Professor Groat gays : 

“They were established at ebout the same time. Each gathered! 
into itsclf what was by its founders thought to be the valuable 
lessons of the past. Yet they developed on quite opposite principles. 
The orgenization of Knights was based upon the principle that the 
interests of all laborers were identical, that ‘ an injury to one is the 
concern of all’ and that all members would therefore come to the 
support of any who needed aid. On this prineiple the assemblies 
were formed, not on the basis of trade membership but rather of 
mixed membership. Thus the Knights of Labor was an organization 
which undertook to bring ail separato interests into subordination 
to the interests of the whole; a broad principle which in present 
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society exists to any considerable extent in ideal only. In contrast 
ith this the Federation has from the start admitted the conflict of 
poe . vithin the boundaries of the laboring class and has 
jnterest even wi , . . 

thaped its organization in such a way as to allow play for these con- 
flicting jntcrests without interfering with the unity at points where 
the interests were common. Its basis of organization has been 
regularly that of trade units joined into a federation. Considerable 
autonomy remains to these units and this is freely exercised, yet 
there is in the fact of federation opportunity for common action 
pn common interests that is immensely increased in its efficiency 
from the absence of friction within the organization. This organiza- 
tion on the basis of a single vocation rests on the principle that © men 
who think alike should act together,’ a principle that is not so highly 
tinctured with idealism as that adopted by the Knights but one 
that has stood the test of time in various forms of association, one 
that has the virtue of being sternly practical. It ‘ comes closer to 
juman nature ’ in its preservation of individual interests. From the 
standpoint of idealism the Knights represent the higher development, 
while the Federation reveals the greater practical insight.” 

We cannot follow Professor Groat through all his rezearches. 
His examinations of the system of the ‘“ closed shop,’ to which 
non-Union members are not admitted—the great Steel Corporation, 
bythe way, is pretty successful in making its “open shops” attract- 
ive by means of a lavish paternalism—of the restriction of output, 
of the relations of Union and non-Union men, and of the reasons 
why there has not so far been a Labour Party in American politics 
pro all very interesting. What we should like to know more than 
almost anything that Professor Groat tells us, however, is what 
would happen in the United States if the members of Unions, having 
elected their leaders, proceeded to throw them over whenever 
they made a bargain that was not wholly palatable to the mem- 
bership. 

We will end by quoting some words from the Report of the 
Industrial Relations Commission in the United States. Three 
members had been specially appointed to represent the intcrests ¢ 

] had | Il ted t t th t ts of 
employers, and in introducing their conclusions they say :— 

“ Despite the fact that we have been appointed to represent, on 
this Commission, the employers of the nation, we are free to admit 
that the investigations nade by the Commission, and the testimony 
brought forth at our public hearings, have made it plein that 
employers, some of them, have been guilty of much wrong-doing, 

loyers, f tl } t guilty of } g-doing 
and have caused the workers to have their fullest share of grievances 
against many employers.” 

Some of the offences attributed to the crooked employers aro 
unknown in this country—such as the employment of gunmen to 
k tl try 1 th ploy t of g t 
intimidate strikers—but the discovery that even when Labour 
organizations err there is generally some inciting cause is relevant 
to the studies of all who stand, as we do, upon the threshold of a 

great reconstruction, 





SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Thoughts on Religion at the Front. By Neville 8S. Talbot. 
(Maemillan and Co, 2s, net.)—We could wish that every minister 
of religion would spend a fiorin in the purchase of this little book. 
It contains barely a hundred pages of large type, but every page 
is full of matter ; and we venture to think that its quiet perusal 
would set up a process of thought which might produce more 
permanent effect in rekindling a spirit of true religion in the land 
than the earnest, but necessarily conventional, efforts to do so 
which have marked the recent National Mission, For Mr. Talbot 
has a rare gift of insight and an unusual candour; and his study 
of the religion of the British soldier, officer and private, has 
given him an idea of the strength and weakness of British religion 
generally ; from which he proceeds to argue back to the defects 
in popular religious teaching, and forward to the possibility, and 
indeed the urgent necessity, of mending matters by putting first 
things first. We shall not spoil the effect of Mr. Talbot's vigorous 
and often racy paragraphs by making any summary analysis 
of his views. One quotation will suffics to show that he has some- 
thing clear and important to say :— 

“ There has been in this war a wonderful display of the heroism 
of men, But their thoughts about God and religion are, for the 
most part, at a level below the highest in themselves. They have 
come to themselves in giving themselves away. But they think 
that religion is most concerned with self-saving. They tend to 
recognise most easily the signs of God's favour in this or that 
instance of safety or escape. This means that they do not think 
et God in terms of Christ, but that they think of Him as outside 
the trouble and pain and cost of life, and in the immunity of heaven. 
rhey do not think of Him as involved in the risks and agonies of 
the world, Though they do not formulate it to themselves, the 
glories of human nature go beyond anything they know of the 
divine. For them God is less wonderful than men.” 





The Books of the Apocrypha : their Origin, Teaching, and Contents, 
By W. O. E. Oesterley. (Robert Scott. 
of the various apocryphal books occupies only the second and 
smaller part of Dr. Oesterley’s volume. The first part consists of 
general prolegomena to the whole subject; giving an admirably 
clear and concise account of those movements which filled the gap 
between the Testaments and form the background to the Gospels. 
Our grandfathers were accustomed to turn for the history of this 
period to the pages of Josephus ; but for a long time now Whiston’s 


Josephus has joined The Whole Duty of Man on the top shelves of 


16s, net.)—The discussion 





second-hand-o0k shops. The recent attention given by scholars 
to the Jewish apocalyptic books has, however, once more revived 
popular interest in this dark period of Jewish history; and in 
Dr. Oesterley’s pages may be found a scholarly account, not only 
of the apocalyptic school, but of the Hellenistie movement which 
preceded it, of the Wisdom literature, and of the origin of those 
Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees of whom we read in the Gospels. 
Dr. Oesterley’s learning in all Jewish antiquities is well known ; 
he is Warden of a “ Society of the Apocrypha,” founded by an 
enthusiastic clergyman to promote the study of that literature, 
which has for ten years issued a quarterly International Journal ; 
so that we need do no more than call attention to his most useful 
book, 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. With Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by W. C. Allen. (Rivingtons. 7s. net.)—Students who 
have used Archdeacon Allen’s commentary on St. Matthew's 


| Gospel will turn with interest to his edition of St. Mark. The 


plan of the book is somewhat different ; it includes, for example, 
a translation which attempts to give the English reader some 
impression of the linguistic features of the Greek. The introduction 
is specially interesting from its advocacy of an Aramaic original 
and a Palestinian origin, and also of a very early date not later 
than A.D. 50 and perhaps ten years earlier. The editor has made 
no attempt to compile a full commentary, but has written notes on 
passages where he had himself some contribution to make. 

Edited by P. A. Micklem. 
123. 6d. net.)—The ‘‘ Westminster Commen- 
of which this book forms the latest volume, “ aim at com- 
bining a hearty acceptance of critical principles with loyalty to the 
Catholic Faith’; but their main purpose is exegetical. We do 
not therefore expect to find inCanon Micklem’s book any discussion 
of the historical value of such incidents as the Visit of the Magi ; 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
(Methuen and Co, 
tarics,”’ 


| but within the limits set by the series the treatment is thorough 


} and eandid. 


| of the problems involved. 


A good example of the editor's sanity of judgment is 
the note in the introduction on the “ use of the Old Testament in 
the Gospel.” 

Words of Comfort. By R. J. Campbell. (Newnes. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The quality of these addresses by Mr. Campbell is higher than 
might be anticipated from their title; because tho 
administered in them is addressed to those whose faith in God 
has been shaken by the war, and therefore it is based upon a study 
Each address is in form an exposition 
of a passage in the Apocalypse; and, as exposition, they may be 
open to criticism, The ‘silence in Heaven,” for example, was 
probably, as Dr. Charles has shown, a silence in the heavenly worship 


comfort 


in order that the interecessions of the saints on earth might reach 
| the ears of God, with no reference at all to what a modern poct 


has called God's “ terrible composure.” But the sermon may be 


| good although it does not interpret the text. 





| 


| 
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JAPANESE CLASSICAL DRAMA * 

TRE Japanese drama has come to be regarded as a subject chiefly 
This is to he regretted in the interest of the general 
reader, for though, no doubt, its dramatic form is somewhat difficult 
of apprehension by Western minds, the delicate art and imaginative 
beauty so often to be found in the writing would be delighted in 
by all who appreciate the melody of words, in whatever specific 
form it may be expressed. This is brought home to us in e. special 
degree by the book before us, in which we are given translations of 
plays from ‘‘ Noh,” the classical stage of Japan. The nctes by 
Mr. Ezra Pound and the late Mr. Ernest Fenollosa give the history 
of the “* Noh” and many details as to the staging and general 
machinery of the performances. In an interesting comparison 
Mr. Pound describes the Japanese classical drama as in form 
approaching most nearly to the Greek plays. But it is, we think, 
a very slight resemblance, and certainly in spirit and expression 
it is peculiarly individual. There is about it a simplicity such 
as is to be found in a Hans Andersen fairy-tale, a wealth of 
imagery reminding us of the Celtic drama, and again a dignity 
of imagination which is like nothing so much as some of the work 
of the Hebrew poets. Sut, as we have said, when all comparisons 
aro made, we have contributed little towards a true description of 
the Japanese poetic drama. Ii stands alone, and is distinguished hy 
the graceful formality of the land from which it springs. 

It may interest some readers to try to reconstruct from the volu- 
minous notes some idea of the stage and scenie arrangements in 
which the plays are set, to imagine the quaintly stilted movements 
of the actors and the formal music that accompanies and interprets 
them. For ourselves, however, we are content to take the plays 
as literature written for the study, and to enjoy them with no 
thought of the machinery of their production. We have spoken 
of the attractive simplicity of the writing. Take as an example 
the passage in which Ono in Sotoha Komachi describes herseli to 
the audience, after the habit of Japanese characters :— 

‘““When I was young, I had pride 
And the flowers in my hair 

*N oh, or Accomplishment : a Study of the Classical Stage ot ‘Japan. “By eres 

Fenollosa and Ezra Pound, London: Macmillan and Co, ifs. Gd. net.) 
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Were like spring willows. 

I spoke like the nightingales, and now am old, 
Old by a hundred years, and wearied out. 

I will sit down and rest.” 


The other characters take up the tale :— 


*“ How sad a ruin is this: 

Komachi was in hor day a bright flower ; 

She had the blue brows of Katsura ; 

She uzed no powder at all; 

She walked in beautiful raiment in palaces. 

Many attended her verse in our speech 

And in the speech of the foreign court. 

White of winter is over her head, 

Over the husk of her shoulders ; 

Her eyes are no more like the colour on distant moun- 
tains, 

She is like a dull moon that fades in the dawn's grip. 

The wallet about her throat has in it a few dried beans, 

A bundle is wrapped on her back, and on her shoulder 
is a basket of woven roots ; 

She cannot hide it at all. 

She is begging along the road ; 

She wanders, a poor, daft shadow.” 


Again, in Suma Genji the Chorus describes the dance of Gonji :— 


“The flower of waves-reflected 

Is on his white garment ; 

That pattern covers the sleeve. 

The air is alive with flute-sounds, 

With the song of various pipes 

The land is a-quiver, 

And even the wild sea of Suma 

Is filled with resonant quiet. 

. . . . a e 
He came down like Brahma, Indra, and the Four Kings 

visiting the abode of Devas and Men. 

He, the soul of the place. 
He, who seemed but a woodman, 
He flashed with the honoured colours, 
He the true-gleaming. 
Blue-grey is the garb thoy wear hore, 
Blue-grey he fluttered in Suma ; 
His sleeves were like the grey sea-wavos ; 
They moved with curious rustling, 
Like the noise of the restless waves, 
Liko the bell of a country town 
"Neath the nightfall.” 

Mr. Pound’s translation is admirable in most respects, but we 
wish that he did not show a tendency to be influenced by the 
vocabulary of the Celtie drama. In several instances the phrasing 
reminds one irresistibly of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and the 
Trish Players. One moro point. Mr. Pound shows in general such 
a sense of the beauty of words that we are amazed to find the 
following in his recital of the story of “*‘ Court Lady Awoi ” and her 
jealousy: “ This jealousy reaches its climax, and she goes off her 
head with it.” (The italies are ours.) 





FICTION. 


KRIS-GIRL.* 
In her now story Miss Beatrico Grimshaw has doserted New 
juinea, the scene of her most thrilling romances, for a region more 
in touch with the amenities of civilization—the Dutch East Indies. 
We travel on sumptuously equipped liners, visit palatial mansions, 
and are entertained by bejewolled hostesses, arrayed in ultra- 
Solomonian glory. But the magic and glamour and savagery of 
the East are there all the while—hurricanes and volcanoes, gorgeous 
scenery and luxuriant vegetation, natives who alternate between 
genial indolence and spasms of homicidal mania. The romance of 


on her local colour with excellent effect and from first-hand obser- 
vation. But there is this great difference between her method and 
often the central figures, and evon the Europeans are acclimatized 
—sometimes half denationalized. Here tho principal personages 
are birds of passage or travellers, not interpreters of the magic of 
the East, but often in abrupt and violent contrast to it. We are 
not complaining of Miss Grimshaw’s method, but pointing out its 
limitations. As for the story, it tells how an Englishman, bound for 
the Dutch Fast Indies on business, was marooned on the Celebes 
with two fellow-passengers—a young lady and her companion— 
and was drawn into their orbit with results which were agreeable, 
exciting, and romantic. Why Cristina Raye was called ths Kris- 
Girl and why Mrs. Ash accompanied her may best be set forth in the 
words of John Garden, the narrator. Jé should be explained that 
their steamer had suddenly departed, and that the trio had beon 
hospitsbly entertained by the Australian widow of a Dutch planter: 

* Next afternoon, the sulkies came round again, and we started 
off for what proved to be a fairly extended drive, along a shaded 
forest track. The place was full of magnificent butterflies, like 
floating flowers ; parrots, painted in all the colours of Joseph's coat, 
flew squawking in and out of the trecs; once and again a furry, 
mocking little monkey face peered down and disappeared. It was 
atrociously hot, but Mrs. Ash, whom I was driving, looked as dry 


® Kris-Girl. seatvice Grimshaw. Londom: Mills and Boon. [68.] 


By 








ara, 
and cool as a chip. More in order to make conversation than 
thing else, I asked her what she had thought of the rubber plantesn’ 
‘Didn't look at it,’ she said woodenly.— Don’t you like ton, 
kind of thing ?’ I asked.—‘ My good man,’ replied the old en 
a sudden spate of communicativeness, ‘ I like London, Kengiant “4 
coal fires, and concerts at the Albert Hall,’— Then why" 
began.— Because one must earn one’s salary honestly, Play the 
game, as they say now-a-days. It’s in the job. Seeing thi I 
mean, Liking them isn’t in the bargain. Ihate’em. Hate — 
tains, lakes, castles, Swiss railways, gondolas, Buddhist ruins ca 4 
plantations, savages, hate steamers, hate hotols, hate travelling ’ 

* Good gracious !’ was all I found to say.— But I’m honest,’ ‘she 
went on, ‘I’m paid weil, and I earn it. I’m worth any hg 
You can’t get a chaperon like me now-a-days. There aren’t any =a 
old ladies loft. . . . Cristina knows I’m worth all she can give 
It’s not in the job that I’m to take an interest, but I have to go and 
see, with her. Seen the Kremlin, Taj Mahal, Boro Bodoor Rio 
Harbour, Pyramids, Sphinx, Niagara, Victoria Falls, wistaria 
festival in Japan, Chinese New Year in Canton, Brittany Kermesse 
Panama Canal, Midnight Sun. Don’t remember twopence-ha'penny. 
worth of the lot, don’t want to. Been out hunting nasty tigers on 
the back of a nasty elephant. Been camping in disgusti y damp 
jungles full of dirty lions. Got two more years of it, cxktien Th 
go back to my decent home in Kensington, and buy it—own it—liyg 
there. Never take a ticket as far as Brighton again.’— Why two 
years ?’ I asked.— Cristina wants to travel for five, and we've only 
done three,’ was the mystifying answer.— What's that for?’ [ 
asked unashamedly ; and Mrs. Ash, biting her words off as we 
bumped fasicr and faster in chase of the sulky ahead, replied: 
* Wouldn’t tell if I knew, but I don’t. Some fad. Cristina can be 
close. I respect her for it. Lveryone knows about her fiancé’s 
dreadful death three years ago—bitten by a reid dog, and died 
snapping and howling. She doesn’t take it as well as you'd think, 
even yet. Never has that ring off, night or day, in her bath or out of 
it..— That curious old ring, like a long marquise ? ’"— Yes. Chineso 
toe-ring really. I've never seen her without it ; she had it when we 
first met. She started travelling just after he died, and nothing can 
stop her since. Five years I’m engaged for, and I'll go through with 
it, if it kills me. She pays well. And she’s a good girl. And as for 
cleverness, she’s got a great deal more than any girl's got any 
business to have.’-—‘ Why do they call her that odd name ?’ I was 
utterly ashamed of myself, but could not stop asking questions,— 
‘ The Kris-Girl 2. Malay name ; she’s become quite celebrated since 
we began travelling, for what the natives here call cutting knots. 
Give Cristina something to disentangle that nobody else can make 
head or tail of, and see her cut it clear with a sweep. She's won- 
derful. Ought to have been a diplomat’s wife—or a detective’s. Or 
something in a circus ; she can juggle with her hands as well as with 
her head. But I don’t hold with any of it. In my time, girls who 
had lost their lovers stayed at home, and took an interest in the poor. 
A great deal more sensible, and more refined, too. But Cristina’s 
parents are dead, and she does as she likes.’ ”’ 

The sequel resolves itself into a series of episodes, in every one of 
which Cristina solves the problem or saves the situation—whether 
it be the union of a pair of lovers kept apart by a will, or the discovery 
of hidden treasure, or the laying of a ghost, or the foiling of an 
incendiary Dyak. It is all told with great spirit, and Miss Grimshaw 
—herself a daring and adventurous traveller—proves her broad- 
mindedness by enlisting our sympathy and respect for Mrs. Ash, 
who had hitched her home-keeping wagon to the meteoric Cristina, 
and, though her heart was always yearning for Kensington, uncom- 
plainingly adapted herself to the most exotic and disconcerting 
surroundings. 





ReapaBLe Novers.—Miss Haroun A!-Raschid. By Jessie 
Douglas Kerruish. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—This novel 
is a little confusing and difficult to follow in its hurry of events, 
but much may be forgiven for the sake of the vivid picture of 
Mesopotamia given us by the author. The part of the book whieh 
deals with Assyriological excavations in the Land of the Two 
Rivers furnishes most timely reading, and incidentally affords much 


. : . ‘ | detailed information as to the conditions under which our troops 
these islands and these seas is not forgotten ; Miss Grimshaw lays | : P 





are fighting in that theatre of war.——Mr. Justice Driver. By 
B. Paul Neuman. (Same publishers and price.)—A well-written 


‘ . | story concerned with the career of a young man who sacrifices 
that of Mr. Conrad, that in his Malayan romances tho natives are | ’ . wd 


everything in life to his ambition. Nevertheless, the attainmont 
of his wishes turns at the last minute to ashes in his mouth.—— 
The Devil’s Cernival. By William Le Queux. (Hurst end Blackett. 
6s.)—A pre-war story chiefly concerned with Diplomatic society. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——_———_— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsezucat review.) 





Shantiniketan : the Belpur School of Rabindranath Tegore. By 
W. W. Pearson. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—At Bolpur, 
a hundred miles from Caleutta, Sir Rabindranath Tagore has a 
boys’ school called Shantiniketan, or “* The House cf Peace.’’ The 
fundamental idea of the school is to let the boys “ develop their 
own characters in the way which iz natural to them.” They play 
football, they go for picnics, they have their lessons in the open air. 
In the morning and evening they sing the founder's songs and have 
silent worship. They take turns at serving the meals. Discipline 
is maintained by the boys in their own courts. The blending of the 
traditional Hindu and the modern English methods of education 
seems to be successful, thanks to the personal loyalty of pupils 
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and staff to the founder. Mr. Pearson’s aceount of this interesting 
echool is well worth reading. In a preface the poet explains how 
he came to establish it, with the help of Mr. Satish Chandra Roy, 
a poet who died at the age of twenty but left behind him happy 
memories and a pleasant little Hindu legend which Mr. Pearson has 
translated in this book, 

Works or REFERENCE.— Burke's Peerage for 1917, edited by 
Ashworth P, Burke (Harrison and Sons, 42s. net), has been delayed 
by tho stress of work among the printers, but the editor has profited 
by this to revise his stately volume more thoroughly and to note 
events occurring as late as March 20th. The history of the dormant 
peerages lately revived is fully given; it is curious that Parliament 
in 1916 should have had to reverse the Act of Attainder of 1603 
on Lord Cobham, who was an accomplice of Sir Walter Ralegh in 
the plot to set Arabella Stuart on the throne in place of James I. 
Twenty-six Peers were added to the roll of the House of Lords last 
year, and others have been created since ; the many new baronctcies 
and knighthoods have been almost unprecedented in number. 
However, Burke seems to record all the promotions and changes 
very faithfully and retains its leading position for thoroughness and 
eocuresy.— The Forcign Office List for 1917, edited by Godfrey 
Hertslet, Percy Rice, and Leslic Brown (same publishers, 10s. 6d. 
net), contains, besides the usual information, some details concerning 
the temporary war and blockade work of the Department. The 
“Statement of Services,” containing biographies of all members 
of the Service, is useful for reference. The Canada Year Bool:, 
1215 (Ottawa: J, de L. Taché, 1 dollar), the valuable official record 
which has been somewhat delayed, is notable for an account of 
Canadian local government, and, still more, for the details of Canada’s 
contributions to the war in men, money, and ships. The maximum 





war pensions for the wounded are fixed at 480 dollars for a private | 


and 1,000 dollars for a Captain. 





A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. By Sir Thomas Erskine May. Twelfth Edition. Edited 
by T. Lonsdale Webster. (Butterworth, 52s, 6d.)—Erskine May's 
manual of Parliamentary practice has undergone many changes 
since it first appeared seventy years ago, but, thanks to successive 
elitors, it remains without a peer. Mr. Webster, the second Clerk 
Assistant of the House of Commons, has done his work admirably. 
The effects of the Parliament Act are clearly stated. We arc told 
when a Bill relating to finance is or is not, technically speaking, a 
“money Bill”? which the Speaker may certify as such and which 
the House of Lords cannot touch. Thus the Finance Act of 1911 
was not a “ moncy Bill,” but the Public Buildings Expenses Bill 
of 1913, which did not grant money or impose taxation and did 
not originate in a Committee of the whole House with the Royal 
recommendation, was certified to be a ‘“‘ money Bill.”’ While the 
book notes the very latest amendments of procedure, it still retains 
many of the curious precedents, centuries old, that are the 
pride of the ‘* Mother of Parliaments.” 

£500 A Year rrou Hens.—In Paynter’s System of Poultry Raising 
(Country Life, 3s. Gd. net) the author is chiefly concerned to help 
those people, “‘of whom there are thousands now and will be many 








| 


more after the war,” who have a certain amount of capital and | 


wish to become small-holders or occupiers of land. Experiments 
made by him have proved that ‘ one man, with the help of one 
boy or girl, eaa turn out from £1,600 to £1,700 worth of eggs per 
year, representing approximately from 250,000 to 300,000 cggs. 
The land required would be five acres per year, the capital for 
piant and live stock from £600 to £700, and he should make a 
profit of about £500 per year.” [That is of course a conclusion 
which will be fiercely, nay, bitterly, challenged, as based on pre-war 
data,and we give notice that we cannot open our columns to any 
discussion of the subject.] In addition to detailed information for 
small-holders of this category, Mr. Paynter gives somo useful 
advice to those who wish to undertake poultry-keeping on a less 
ambitious scale, 





Three Short Plays. By Mary 8S. Watts (Macmillan and Co. 


5s. 6d. net.)—Two interesting studies of social life in America, and | 


an amusing farce. The cialogue is well written and the characteri- 


zation good, but the plays are rather over-weighted with detail. 


Care Town AND 1Ts SoLtprers.—We have received copies of a 
delightful little book which is sent every month by the Citizens’ 
Meetings Committee of Cape Town to men from that city who are 
Ferving with the forces. Each booklet contains a letter with 
messages from Cape Town cijizens, items of news of local and general 
interest, and pictures of various places in South Africa or incidents 
that will appeal to the troops. Each bocklet also includes an 
addressed postcard for a reply, and the recipient is invited to write 
to the Secretary of the Committee. One copy has attached to it 
two of the long pointed satiny leaves of the Silver Treo which must 
have had a special welcome. The letters to the men are written in 
just the right spirit, friendly and sympathetic and without a touch 





of patronage or sentimentality. We congratulate €upe Town's 
citizens on an excellent idea excellently carried out. 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
20. ASSURANCE, 


LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





FIRE. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 1. 
ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS_-  £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES { 26-28 Lonibard Street, LONDON, 
A famous Physician’s Remedy 

As a renedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messys. Savory & M e 
strongly recommend Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenge 3, which they make 
from Dr. Jenner’s original formula. They ave pleasant to take and 
quite harmless. 

Testimony :—‘‘ With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of 
others who have taken Dr. Jenner’s Absornent Lozenges and de i 
great benefit from their use, My powers of digestion seem really 
strengthened, and the distressing FLATULENCE from which I eufflered 





E.C. 3. 








1) 


is greatly relieved. 

_ “Miss B— tried the Absorbent Lozer 
in an attack of ACIDITY OF THE | 
indigestion treatment had failed. Further 
led gradually io a complete cure,” 





a and found they gave relief 
TOMACH when the usual 
supplies ootained locally 


“I found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully bonefix 
preventing a SINKING FAINT FERLING which 1 think is deeei 
as HUNGER PAIN. I have suffered much from ihis, but since 
the lozenges have felt quite a different person.” 

“T suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your 
remedy has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing 
the almost incessant SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]/-, of all Chemisis. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges wil! Le sent on application, 
Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Lid., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 








ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OTL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gots dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s, 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND'’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°-%2onoge""" 


SELFAST. - 
DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudentia! Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


Samples and tllustrated 
fist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
“EAD-MASTER WANTED. 


Tne Governors of the Drax Schools require HEAD-MASTER for the Grammar 
School, Drax, near Selby, Yorkshire. Must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom. Salary £100 per annum, and capitation payment of £3 a head in 
adJition to charges for boarders. New buildings. About 42 boarders. Very 
good residence provided. Healthy country place. Rai!way stations. Duties to 
commence with September term. ‘Applic: ations and copies of two testimonials to be 
sent prior to 20th May tothe under-mentioned, from whom forms of application can 
be obtained. 





rE. and T. CLARK, 
solicitors, SNAITH, Yorkshire 


(ORNWALL ~ EDUCATION “COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY — 


GIRLS. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT- MISTRES Ss ‘for the above-named 
commence at once. Special Subjecta, Geography and Drawing. 

Ability to supervise Games and accompany for Singing, additional qualifications. 

Candidates should be Graduates of a University or possess equivalent Diplomas. 
Trainin oll ~ rience desirable. 

Initig 100-£140, according fo qualifications and experience. 

Nepieations should be forwarded immediately to the MEAD-MISTRESS, County 
School for Girls, Truro. 


sc HOOL, FOR 


School, duties to 


Education og ed Hall, Truro. F. R. PASCOR, 
8th May, 191 Secretary. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


(1ORN WALL 
BODMIN cou NTY SCHLOOL. 

WANTED for next Term, commencing 12th September, 1917, a SENTOR MIS- 
TRESS thoroughly well qualified to teach French. Ability to take Chemistry or 
Class Singing a recommendation. 

Candidates must possess a Degrec, have had experience in the work of a Secondary 
School, and be not less than 26 years of age 

Salary £135, rising to £175 by annual incre me nts of £10. 

Ap ications, with full particulars of training and experince, must be sent to the 
HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bodmin, not later than — May, 1917. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, . RB, PASCOR, 


Sth May, 1917. aaa Secretary. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNOUIL. 


An experienced full-time ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is temporarily required imme ‘I- 


ately at the L.C.C. Trade School for Girla, Barrett Strect, Oxford Street, W. 1, to 
teach English - y~ and Elementary Mathematics. 
Candidates should have had experience in teaching girls of 14 years of age, an 


the possession of a Diploma for Physical Exercises would be regarded as an additional 
qualification. 

Salary, 13s. 10d. a day. The person engaged will Lave no claim to jcrmanent 
cmployment with the Council. 

Applications should be made on Form T1-17, to be obtained by sendiaga tamped, 
culdressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Couac il, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2,to whom the forms shoull be 
returned, filled in and accompanied by copies of three a of recea’ date, 
not later than 12th May, 1917. JAMES BLRD, 

Clerk of ths L madon Cointy Corns. 


{OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
Required, in September: (a) ASSISTANT SCIENC i MISTRESS (Botany, 
«nemistry, and Physics), and (6) FRENCH MISTRESS, Honours Degree and residence 
wbroad essential. Good experience necessary for both posts.—Apply at once, stating 
sulary required, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 MISTRESS required in September to teach English, French, and, if possible, 
Latin. Initial salary £110 to £120. Inerease according to County Seale.—-Apply 
at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


du UNIVERSITY 
The University Training Colleze, 
TRESS in PHYSICAL EXERCISES 


Applications should be addressed, 
from whom ivformation as to duties and salary may be 


J ANTED, aLADY SUPERINTENDENT, to commence duties 
in September. Good Churchwoman essecnt‘al, For particulars apply 
~ 1@ PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training Colloge, Fishpo: ids, Bristol. 


r oO HEAD-MISTRESSES of Private Schools. — Educated 
Lady, experienced teacher of fine Needlework and Embroidery, has two 
days weekly pree.—Address, Miss RICK, 17 Lower Belgrave Strect, London, 8.W. 1. 


{OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
/ MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted for Septembey, an ENGLISH MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent and 
training or experience essential, Initial salary, £110 to £140, according to qualifi- 
cations. 

Apply, stating subsidiary subjects and whet 
HEAD-MISTRE SS, a8 soon as possible 

ING 


f . HANDSWORTH, 
to take Junior Form Work, Class Singing, 
mendetion, Training or experience essential. 


LIVERPOOL. 
an INSTRUC- 


Or 
Liverp al, will shortly appoiat 


not later than 31st May, to the 
obtained. 


PRINCIPAL, 


Rev. 


ner able to help with games, to the 


G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
EIRMINGHAM. Wanted for September a MISTRESS 


and some Needlework. Games a recom- 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 


to the | 


| for Exama. 








ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, w. 

in September, a MISTRESS to teach Commercial and general English sy bj 
in the Secretarial Training Department. Good educational qualifications and 2 sith 
training essential. The appointment is a whole-time one. Salary according = 
qualifications ; scale and pension scheme. ng to 


—Wanted 


PPRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS ars 
required for War work ard for other openings. There are a fow immoii ™ 
vacancies in our training department for educated Girls wishing t > pre >pare — a ; 


posts. Terms moderate.—Apply SECRETARY, Central Buren, 5 Prine. ’ 
Cav eadich Square, Ww. 1. ps 
LECTURES, &eo. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCK TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Battersea Polytechnic Traiuing Department of Domestic Science. 
by the Board of Education. 

Full arse3 of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery 
Needlework, eT Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 
HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DE PARTMENT. 

Recognized by the Local Goverament Board, Royal Sanitary Lustitute, and Sanit Wry 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) aro held for Health Visitors, 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, 
Social Workers. Preparatory Courso for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remodiy ad 
Gymnastics and Maasage, Dancing, Swimmiag and Gaines. Diplomas are grantad 
The € ‘ollege is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional studen spted : 

_ For particulars ot Fees, Scholarships, Hostel and Curt icula apply tothe Si Et ARY, 


TWO LEC "RES on 
OCCULT. DEVELOPMENTS 
By Miss Carta STURGE 
At BEDFORD COLLUGE HALL 
(kindly lent by the Council) 
On W EDNESD. ay and FRIDAY, MAY 16ru and 18ru, 
ADMISSION FREE. R&SERVED Seats, 1s. 
Tickets to ~ obtained from Tuk WoxueN’s COMMIITRE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY, 34 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 9. 


E LOCU TION, &c¢.—Miss Ros e Px try’s Schoo!, 3 Lower Soymour 

Street, W. President, Sir J. Forbes- Robertson. Classes and Private Lessons 
Teachers Trained. Special Treatment for Shellshock Schocls 
Visited. Prospectus forwarded. 


Reco snizel 


Sanit wy 
District, 


Ta- 
aul 








N ODERN 


at 5.39 p.m 


Stammerers, &c. 


pe BERGMAN Os ‘TERBE RG PHYSIC AL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
‘Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). ‘the MARCHIONESS OF SALISBU Bt. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. Ths Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISLOPILK 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal! : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stoc'tholm). 

The College was opencd in 1330, and was tho first of its kind In England, students 
are prepared to be teachers of Sclentifie Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes tho study of Anatomy, Phy slolozy. 7 
Theory of Kducation; the Theory and lractice of Gymmistics, Massaze an! Medicu 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Gaines. Studeats practise teaching in schoo 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The Colles: stands In its owa grounts of 15 acres, fa a 
Leautiful and healthy locality clos2 to Dartford Meath. Th2 Courss be gids ia 
October. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


TRALNIN 


‘OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Prosigent—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 


‘The Staif consists of Medical Lecturers ant 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedisa 
Mistress trom the Koyal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women ars 
trained as Scicntific ‘leachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, ant 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

Relcre _ eee to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hou, 


F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


and Kev. . Lyttelton, D. i.— Further particulars irom the SECKETARY. 
lat LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM a 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Pediurd.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ar 
trained in this College to Lececme Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
‘The course of training extends over 2 years, end Includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiens, 
T ancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, <c. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUT Lk, C OLET GARDEN 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman : ~ 
Hon, Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer : ‘Wr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —For erg concerning Scholarships and loa. 
Fund, apply to the Prinetpal, Miss k. LAWRENCE. 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essenti: lly practical TRAIN. 
ING tosuit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and tlower culture ; fruit bottllag 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. individual consideration. "Long or shors 


courses. 
Mlustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Ud'more, near Rye, Sussex. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


London Matri 
House, 


Navy (special entry), 
Apply Stirling 


Sandhurst, 
200 yards trom sva.- 


PUPILS for Woolwich, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 
Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ 
FEPaBaston 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3t HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistiu.ss—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MAU 

Preparation for the Univoarsicias; Leaving Seholarsaip. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCES DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRL}. 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Trospectus fron the HEAD-MISTIRES 3, 


vas GRANGE, BUXTO 


N.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 ye ars. 


Thorough general edue sien with great atteation to health. Hider girls 
nay specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Langues. New Domastic Scien) 
branch for girls over 13. ‘Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey anal Cricket. = Prep. 


Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ae MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
bh 3 rospect us on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Seiolar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 


Tel.; 470 Marrow. 
H * 





H ¥ 1 E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss. WALLL3. 


G Db, 


Trivate Residential Secuool for uirls, ‘Tele, “a Watior! 615.” 
~ , rTEYPiz son oO UL, 
Ss soUTILWOLD 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX 


Term ends July Sist, 








May 12, 1917.] 


woon, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College) —First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
in Playing-felds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
re rele. : Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term began May 3rd, 1917. 


~ATORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, Ms pegs a i a : 
nd sea alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘The alm Oo give a soun 

oetion to. gitls on public school Hines. One of the four houses is sct apart for 
. niors under 14 years of age, Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
zood playing field.—Iilustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
7+ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
JJAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 

TON DER, Classicat Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
edvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. liecalthy situation, 
yennis, Hockey, &c. 








UEEN 
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TIKONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th Juaec, 1917, One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one 
of £80 p.a., and one of £49 p.a., and not excceling six Foundation Scholarship: 
entitling to exemption from payment of th: Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Tonbridge. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 19th, 20th and 2ist, 1917, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS—viz., Two of £35 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount from £60 
to £30 per annum. Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered. Entries close 
June 10th.—Further particulars and Entry Form; can be obtained from th: Head- 
Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, The School Hous2, Uppingham. 
MmNHE GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX, 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-leve!. Boautiful surroundings; extensive views of Channel. 








YT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, HAMMER- 
SMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION tur FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 6th, 
rth and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
a plication should be made to the HIGH MISTRUSS, at the School. The last 
day for the registration of Candidates will be Monday, June 28th. 





SVERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Frincipal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). aie 
arisian 





Thoroughly good cducation in bracing mountain air, Moderate terina. 
Isady holding French ‘Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


‘IR EDMUND an 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

with thorough education fcr Gentlemen’s Daughters only. 

with yarents abroad. tesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea, 


—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. , Sd. 
HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Delightful Home School, 


P RINCESS 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Oflicers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


rpubon - HALL KENT. 


~ §CHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 18509. 








Ipal {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London, 

Frincipals | yfisg VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’3 DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

Hcouse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa, 
EPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LANGUAGES and ART. 

ILCTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

i t- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough Gencral Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and {full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

MINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Mecdero History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Erecing alr from Downs and sea, A third house has just been opened for 
eldcr girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continoatal School; spocial facilisis: foc learning Frenca, 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees :nodorats; good and liboral 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathins.—For L’rospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Londoa), Principal. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 
Head-Mistress : Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripoa, Camb., M.A. Dublin. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Preparations for Public Examinations and 
Universities. Large staff of resident mistresses. 
Extensive grounds, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swimming bath, &e, 
Valuable Bursaries and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Accommodation now Increased to receive 130 pupils. 
For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin'’s, Darley Dale ; 
or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


LiXehoLr, SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOILK, 








: Tel.: 7 Grayshott. = 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


| Special Entry, June 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 
coples of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 
Street, London, W. 


TL, 43! NG COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
d ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition on Tuesday, June 5, 
and following days. Candidates must be over 11 years of age aud under 14 on June 1. 

(a) SIX SCHOLARSIIIPS (at least), Classical and Moderna, varying from 60 guineas 
to 15 guineas per annum. 

(b) TWO CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of 25 guineas per annum, open to all boys 
who can sing and read music. 

Full allowance in all cases will bo made for age. Candidates will bo examined at 
Lancing, unless further notice is given to the contrary. Entries close May 19. 
~-For all additional information, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. 1. BOWLBY, 
Jancing College, Shoreham, Sussex 


CAMBRIDG 


[HE LEYS SCHOOL, . 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricted), £69, &c., in July. 
Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR, 
TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.-The EXAMINATION _ for 


W SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 20th, 21st, 
and 22nd.—For information apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, 
London, 8.W. 1. 


d LADY ELTON confidently Recommend | 


OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, | 


Entire charge of Children ; 








| writing of all kinds. 


| - 
particulars apply by June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


FI\YPEWRITING.- 


Great attcntion paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS, =~. a = 
—— COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Languags, Natural Scions, and Musis SCHOLARSHIPS, valu» from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in Juns. Thero ars also sevoral “ War Exhi- 
bitions " of £60 a year.—Particnlars from tha SECRETARY, Cliftor Cotlozs, Bristol. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 5th and Gth to clect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ia 
value from £60 to £45 a year. 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER. _ 


_ Ful varticulars on applica’ ora. a 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA- 

ON will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 é@ach (i.¢., nearly half the total fees for Boarders).—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


¢ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the Army 


Council, Five Foundationerships (£63 per annum) offered’ in June.—For 








{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and 3ist. At least TEN ENTRANCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in tho College, whether Senlor o1 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, valu» 
£35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Somos nomination; 
fcr sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 

ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

May 29th, 30th and 31st. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 

of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, awarded 
to the boy who does best in Examiaation. LExh'bitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or BURSARK, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination wiil be held oa June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNLOR PLATT of £3), an! four or fiv: 
(IIOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarahips are tenable tozether. 
—Turther particulars may be had from Rey. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Hoad-Master, 
"aan SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELVE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by examination on May 39th, 
3ist, and June 1st.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 


Rvuesyx SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on Monday, 
June 4th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June loth. Par- 
ticulars from the SECRETARY. 

Tho following additional Scholarships aro offered : 

(1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLARSHIP of £10 a 3 
killed or disabled in the War. 

(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £10 a year, open to Sons of 
Officers, with preference to Sons of those killed or disabled in the War. 

Music has been added to the subjects which may be o/fered for all Scholarships. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE 
An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP3 ani EXHIBITIONS open 
to boys under 15 on September 21st, 1017, will b> held oa June 19tix and 20th. 
The Preliminary Examination will be held at Preparatory Schools om June 4th 
Yurther information can be obtalacd from the HEAD-MASTER, Mead-Master's 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—tThe Examination for KING’S SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), will 

begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, June Sth. Candidates must be under 15 on September 

2ist, 1917. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, 

The College, Durham, on or before May 22nd.—For further particulars apply to Kev. 
Rn. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 


ear, open to Sons of Officers 


&c. 


JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapli systematic coaching. Six Monthy’ Cours) from 


any date, Excellent introduetions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moltoa Street, W. 

Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
mi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
i Work from provincial towns and the country, the various 
Fronts and the Fleet promptly returned and safely packed. Price List on application 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appoiatod by the Teachers’ Guild, Colles» 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Aassistant-Mistresses, 

and Welsh Couuty Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSL. Al! fess have therefore beea calculated oa 


Adel 


e 


' the LOWEST BASIS to cover the workin; expanses. 


Asta COLLEGE.—President: Tho DUKE OF | 
‘ DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master : Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A. lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 


J hysical Drill compulsory tor the whole school, Cadstcorp:, New bu'ld ngs, racquets 
and fiv’s courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitlons for Sons Of Oificers and Clergy, 


| 


tegistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Parents can obtain (freo of charge) reliable 


YCHOOLS 
S 


& 


information respecting Schools, Tutors aud Educational 
Howes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rangs 
of lees, &c.), to 

Measrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for th3 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus abl 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Dp STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Velephone—1135 Museum, 


GQ) CHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messra. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledges of tho BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sendiag (free of charge) prosp-c- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and roug’: idea of fe23 should bo given. 

’Phoas, write, or ll 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Ageats, 143 Cauaon E.C, 

Telephone ; 5053 Central, 


d deems 


{ 
Offices OXFOR 


159-162 


c 


Street, Loadon, 
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(jHoce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of ‘charge w will be pean by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO. 
86 Sackville Piccadilly, W. Tel., ei 1893. 4926. 
Educational Agents. Establish 
Full statement of irements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tThe Firm invites applications ‘from qualified ladies who are looking for 
pane as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Privats 


No CHARGE FOR BUGISTRATION. 





ss FOR SALE and TO LET. 
NostH WALES—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 


A CH arite OL SOLD WELSH ont MANOR HOUSE, 
erected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It ‘ocenpies a really 
cacightful position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church, 
village and sea; station 2 miles, Ten bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms. Good 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
stone-built summer-house, a furnished. Excellent water supply; sanitation 
believed perfect. Garage and sta bling. Ledge. 400 acres cf rough mountain 
shooting. Plenty of fishing; golf within easy distance. Possession at once. 
Butler and wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired 
ta and n of district of the Agents, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, and 
24 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1, who have inspected and 
thorough ly recommend the property. 


OARDING-HOUSE.—Two Houses in WEST-END Square. 
Good connection. No ms Price £1,600.— Write “ M.,” F, Westlake, 
43 Baan Road, London, | Ww. 2 


E 


‘Table Centrea, D’O: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Pornt. Limerick, Irisn 
CROCHET. hoy Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Golden, $ Silver, and Weddiaz Presents. Selection 
sent on approval.” Davee onen the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, 
Youghal, Co. Cori. Old laces mended and cleaned, 
THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures and sizes 
P may be bought direct from the Makers at first cost. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable. Write for patterns, 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Ha Hawick, Scotland. 


~ ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should oprly to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buye If forwarded by post, value 
yer return, or offer made.—Chief OMers, 68 Oxf ‘Street, Loudon, Est. 100 ) years. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Ola) BOUGHT. 





“We positively pay 


od highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vuleanite, 12s. on silver, 15s. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Ii offer not aecepted we retura 
parcel Post Free. SATISPACT og: GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 


CANN and CO., 


694 Market Strest. Manchester. Esta. 1850. 


Oo”, ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have yc you | any any? I 

will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vuleanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each 
en gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned prom wy Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly ins 
value of Artificial T “Also old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (brokea or other- 
wise), Full value giv = Kindly mention Spectator, 


F. LEWIS & CO., Established 1873. 
NO CKROACH ES exterminated with “ BLATTIS.” A scientific 


, remedy invented and guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the oyal | Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 2s. 6d., 48. Gd., post 
ivee.—BLATTIS, 471 Crookeamoore Road, Sheffleld. 


450 PRIZE. —Sond postage (‘Twopence) for- particulars “and 
AK 


copy of “HOW TO E MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by evtliea to C Ray EN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 


Ts 


29 London Street, Southport, Lanes. 


APPEALS. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MeEwoagi4t), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C 


Patron: H.M. Tur Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
Vous SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


THE 


Govrrey H. Haunsen. 


Treasurer: Ink Earn OF Harnrnowny. Secretary : 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock o° Furniture in 
London at LOWES PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


. SPRIGGS & Co, Litd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W 


é ? 
K BO OTS are being worn by scores 


of thousands of British and Allied Officers and 
Men, who know a good boot when they get it. 


In deference to the demand for national economy 
the Manufacturers decline to issue flaunting 


Advertisements during war-time, 


Alice i 


YOOKS w ANTED. Sim Britannica, ‘Last Ea. ; in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; “Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols.; First Editions 


or Complete Sets of *Stevenson, Meredith Swinburne, Browning, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, ‘vennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, Ac. Books 
bought, -Hector’s Great Boo Pp, Birmingham, 


Any quantity. Immediate Cash.— 





1917, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brava 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 


Huts cost £409; Tents £15); 
Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, 


MORE are urgently required. 
Equipment £100; 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebsndary Cariil: 
D.D., Hon. Chief 82¢., Headquarters, Bryanstoa Street, Marble Arch, W. ibd 








+1+, Famine in the 
t+" HOLY LAND 


The recent victory near Gaza will ensble 
us almost immediately to follow th> 
Allied advanco with FOOD, MEDICINE 
and CLOTHING to relieve tho 
terrible distress of the inhabi- 
tants, who are in the last stage 
of destitution through tho 
eruelties and privations ; 
which they have suffcred. 












Der el 
fa 


ath ste 
“(Reproduced by permission of wt Times.” a) 


£50,000 is needed at once 


to relieve the starving people of Syria and Palestine, 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS have united to carry 


out this great work. A strong pg Committee is at work, phins for 
relief are already made, and goods are stored in Egypt ready to be poured inte 
the country by sea or rail. ‘The Fund will be economically administered by those 
who know the country and people best and relief will be given to all—Christian, 
Jew and Arab alike—according to their need, 
Please send vow DINATION to-d2) to thr Secretary, Syria ant 


Palestine Relief Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 











What are YOU doing about YOUR after-war car ? 


This is an illustration typifying the new 20 h.p. Austin. Yet it is en/y an 
illustration, and cannot conv ey—neither can words—the mechanical excc!- 
lence at which the Company is aiming and which it is intended that the 
new 20 hip. Austin will embrace to render after-war motoring a more 
pleasurable pastime of real refinement and dignity. 

What are you doing about your after-war car ? 

Why not subscribe your name now for early delivery of 

the new Austin 20 ? 


e THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


Works : Northfield, Birmingham, 
London : 479-483 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
ge = Telephone : Mayfair 6230 (5 limes). 
Telegrams : “‘ Austinette, Wesdo, London,” 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 











azel a. ( 
Complete Sewce Oubbttere 


Cam P os aa Makers” 





4 Princes Street. 
Hanover Square, 
London. W 
Phone. Mayfair 4071 





- 


Tlustrated Catalogues 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 Bhhoprate: E 


Capital Subscribed - - Yen 48,000,cC0 
Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 30,000,c00 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 21,300,000 


The Seventy-fourth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1917, when. the Directors 
submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and 
the Profit and Loss Account for the Halt-Year cnded 3ist December, 1916, which 


ly approved, 
was duly apf BALANCE SHEET 





LIABILITIES, 7 
Capital (paid UP).....eceeccececececcecescceses seco 30,000,000.00 
Jeeserve Fund .....cececsscceseees CSeecveeeseccnese 20,800,000.00 
feeserve for Doubtful Debts .......... cece eee ee eeee 2,312,072.74 
Notes in Circulation ....cccccccccvcccccccvccccsose 18,050,547.02 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, Me.) ......ceeeeeeeceeeeees 274,778,798.77 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and 
other Sums due Be- CRS TBR 00s cn sewndceccsac 226,851,118.14 
Pividends Unclaimed ........ccccccscscccessscceecs 8,903.77 
Ralance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 1,437 ,455.74 
Net Profit for the past Hall-year........ Seesececdce 4, 582,400.58 
Yen 576,821,296.76 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. a 
In Hand .....-. Ocecccesccesccgecs 80,7 10,065.68 
AST BORIIND 60.0.5 6ec0 cessevece eves 36,742,686.43  67,452,752.11 
Investments in Public Securities ....cccccecees eseese =I 530,171. 15 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, RE MAU YAR 17 2,839.85 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .... 303017 424.96 
Bullion and Foreign Money ......cccccsscccscccsess ° 2,264,209.96 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. .......... 3,923,898.45 


Yen 576,821,296.76 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Y. 

To Interests, Taxes, Currert Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for 
Officers and Clerks, &c. .....ccees $omebweeusoeee 

To Reserve Fund cecccccccccccccccccces Seesescves . 

Yo Dividend— 

Yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares} 
Yen 1.50 per New Share 
To Balance carried forward to next Account eocccece 


Ven 31,677,368.91 
yy, 


27,657,512.59 
500,000.00 


eoeccece 1,800,000.00 
1,719,856.32 


By Balance brought forward 26th June, 1916 ....... » 1,437, 455.74 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Hali- -year ending 
Sist December, 1016 coccccccccsecsccccevecaces 239,913.17 


Yen 31,677 368.91 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,009, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,C00, Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,969,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe ee ee ee e+ £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves os , £7,960, 000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL London, E.C, 
DRAFTS aro GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout ting Australian 
#tates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC KEMITTANCES are also mado. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are receivel ier fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Forcign Politics. 


READ 


THREE WEEKS AT ATHENS. 
By JOHN MAVROGORDATO. 


READ 


PRINCE YUSUPOV AND RASPUTIN 
IN THIS WEEK'S NUMBER, 


At all Bookstalls. Price 6d. 


CONSTASLE & 00. Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.C. 2 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
VALUABLE FRENCU and ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
pi will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 15, Wellington-strect, Strand, 
C.2, on Monday, 14th May, and two following days, at 1 o’ciock pre cisely, 
stuable FRENCH and ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS, the Property of a Gentleman, 
ceased, and the Property of a Nobleman. 
May be viewed. Cat: lggues 1 may be had. 


WV. 
Va 
ac 





THE FAMOUS MUSICAL LIBRARY. OF THE Late W. i. cv MMINGS, MUS Doc. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, VILKINSON, AND HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, 


t their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 





W.C.2, on Thursday, May 17th, and following Day, and on Monday, May 21st, and | 


at 1 o'clock preciacly, the F AMOUS MUSICAL LIBRARY of 
Books, Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, Musical Scores, &c., the Property of the 
te W. H. Cummings, Mus. Doc., Sydecte, Dulwich, $.E. (Sold by Order of the 
Exeentors), comprising Handel's Will, partly autograph, with four Codicils, all signed, 
and many other items of great interest and vahie. 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, Price 1/- each. 


three following days, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal {-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July, Cloth 
Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office; at 1s. Gd. each ; by post, 1s. Od. 
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The Bookman’s 


Treasure House 





The Times Book Club adapts its Circulating 
Library the needs of different 
classes of Readers. There is one Subscription 
for Town and another for Country Readers, 
There is a cheap rate intended for those who 
read for recreation, and 
another, a little more expensive, intended for 
students and serious readers. This is the 
*‘ Guaranteed ”’ Subscribers in this 
class can get practically every book published 
as soon as it comes out. If it should not be in 
the Library at the time, a new copy of the 
book is bought at once for the subscriber, 


Service to 


relaxation, as a 


Service. 





Write to the Librarian for a Prospectus. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
EAT LESS MEAT BOOK: 


War Ration Cookery 
By MRS. Cc. S. PEEL 
(Director of Women's Service, Ministry of Food). 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Peel and her assistants are delivering lectures all over the 
country on Food Economy, and this book gives concrete form to the 
best measures of economy in cooking and material officially recom- 
mended. A book every Patriot should obtain at once. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 


POEMS by RICHARD DENNYS 
With an Introduction by Captain Desmond Coke, and a photo- 
gravure portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
** There is No Death ” is the title taken from one of the poems of 
this volume of posthumous verse, by Richard Dennys, who like so 
many others has given his-life for his country. 


THE MAGPIE’S NEST 


By ISABEL PATERSON 
(Author of ‘‘ The Shadow Riders”). Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The title of this new novel is taken from a French proverb which 
says that happiness is to be found in the magpie’s nest, for the 
magpie always builds it out of reach. 


INTERIORA RERUM 


or The Inside of Things 
By QUIVIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of thoughts for priv: ate reading on “ subjee ts 
which as a rule are not dise ussed, but which are e objec “ts of thought.” 


“cc 


THE WAR after the WAR 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
(Author 3 Charles Frohman,” &c.).. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“There is plenty of ‘ straight talk’ in Mr. Marcosson’s volume, 
but a vein of strong common-sense runs through his strictureg, 
and there is ample evidence to prove that the author has closely 
studied the problems he discusses. His remarks ou British war- 
saving schemes and their relation to after-the-war finance are 
worthy of careful contemplation. A shrewd and comprehensive 
observer. A book which should not be overlooked.’’—Daily T'elegraph. 


Write for Spring Lizt and Catalogue. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. I. 
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MAUNSEL’S LIST. 


Av Important New Novel by the Author 07 “ Mrs. Martin's Man.” 








CHANGING WINDS. | 


6s. net. | 


(1) Sir William Barrett’s New Book: On 


By ST. JOHN G. ERVINE. 

“The most interesting Irish novel that we can remember. The 

book is all youth and enthusiasm.” —The Timzs Literary Supplement!. 

“Gives a poignant and vigorous expression to the unrest of our 

moment. There is a challenge or a salutation we understand on 

every page, almost in every line. There is a rare courage in Mr. 
Ervine’s treatment of bitter problems.’’—The Observer. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
SOUTH. 


By LENNOX ROBINSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
A first novel hy the well-known Abbey Theatre Playwright. 


DUBLIN : EXPLORATIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS. 


By AN ENGLISHMAN. 5s. net. 

In this volume the author (a well-known English novelist and 
writer of travel books, who spent some months in Dublin in the 
summer of 1916) describes his experiences and his impressions 
of the Irish capital. The author writes of Dublin as he would write 
of any other foreign capital; that is to say, purely as an outside 
observer, 


LABOUR IN IRELAND. 
By JAMES CONNOLLY. Cloth, 4s. net. 
Contains a reprint of “ Labour in Irish History’ and “ The 
Re-conquest of Ireland.” With an Introduction by Robert Lynd. 


‘AN IRISH APOLOGIA. 
By WARRE B. WELLS. Paper, Is. net ; Cloth, 2s. net. 
Aims at a consideration of Anglo-Irish relations, in so far only as 
they bear on the war, and essays by a dispassionate enquiry to 
promote a sympathetic understanding of the Irish attitude towards 
the war. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
INSURRECTIONS. Poom:;s of James Srernens (uniform with 
** The Hill of Vision”’’). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
GREEN BRANCHES. By James Stepnens. ls. net. 
A Reprint of the Poem written shortly after the Insurrection in 
1916. The first edition was exhausted before publication. 
Please send Postcard jor New List of Announcements. 
MAUNSEL & COQO., Ltd., 
50 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin; 40 Musoum Street, 


London, 


“A NOVEL OF REAL POWER” 


is what the SATURDAY REVIEW calls 


WHAT LIES BENEATH 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT 


(WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON). 


“This is a novel of singular power and virility,” the Saturday 
Review adds, 
amounting almost to genius, which bite into the memory, and which 


“One of those books written with an _ inteasity 


it is impossible to forget. . . . He lays bare the secrets of the 


human heart with absolute pitilessnoss. . . It stands out as one 





of the best novels of the year.” 





Other Strong Novels in 
Chapman & Hall’s List 


THE PURCHASE PRICE. 





By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 


INTERLUDE. 


By S. P. B. MAIS. 
THE BIRD OF LIFE 
By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. 


THE HILLERWAY LETTERS. 


THOMAS COBB. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


_ (Second Edition.) 


owe —-._. — _— - ae: ae meen on 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 





| DEDICATED (BY planets TO CAPTAIN BATHURST. 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 


COMPLEMENT TO SIR O. LODGE’S ‘RAYMOND.’ 


the Threshold of the Unseen: 


Examination of the Phonomena of Spiritualism and of tha 
Evidence for Survival After Doath. By Sir W. F. BARRETT 
F.R.S. 68. 6d. net. ; 
The Author, one of the founders of the Psychical Research Soc riety 
in 1882, discusses the phenomena of Spiritualism from the scientific 
and religious standpoints, giving an outline of some of the evidence 
he has obtained and the conclusions he has reached after a wide 
experience of 40 years. In Part IV. he gives some new and remark. 
able evidence on SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH obtained indepen- 
dently of any professional medium, ae in a most striking 
manner that adduced by SIR OLIVER LODGE in ‘RAYMOND: 
APPENDIX gives suggestions to inquirers who may wish to obtain 
evidence for themselves. 


(2) Shelley in England. New Facts and Letters 


By ROGER INGPEN. With 18 fine Plates and 40 facsimile 
pp. of Shelley’s Note-Book and the MS. of Adonais. 726 pp. 
large Svo. 158, net. 


** Helps us to understand how Shelley's father and Mr. Whitton, 
the family solicitor, bullied the post and drove him to kick over 
the tracey: a misarable record of incompatibility between a genius 
and his family, the eternal discord between Art and Convention. 
ality.’—W. L. Courtney in Daily Telegraph. 


(3) Psychology of the Unconscious: 


Study of the Transformation and Symbolisms of the ‘Libido. 
By Prof. C. G. JUNG (Zurich). ‘Translated, with Intro- 


duetion (40 pp.), by B. M. HINKLE, M.D. 
21s. net. 

A brilliant contribution (not virginibus puerisqu) to the science 

of psycho-analysis and analytic psychology, a development of 


612 pp. large 8vo. 


; FREUD'S great work, 


CARDINAL MERCIER. 

(4) The Second Impression (Revised) of 
Cardinal Mercler’s Manual of 
Scholastic Philosophy, 


Vol. I. (General Introduction, Cosmology, Psychology, Episte- 
mology, General Metaphysics), with Portreit and 5 Plates, 
600 pp., is ready this day. The Second Volume, completing 
this most important Work, will be issued in a few weeks. 
Both translated by Mr. T. L. PARKER, M.A., and Father 
PARKER, O.S.B. Each 10s. 6d. net. 


(5) Johnson’s Gardener*s Dictionary: 


Entirely re-written and brought down to date by W. HEMSLEY 
and J. FRASER. 932 pp. royal 8vo. 123, not. 
The standard work, on which most of our leading gardeners 
have been brought up. The prosent revision is a wholesale 
recasting, besed on original work, of the 1863 Edition. 


(6) Chemical Discovery and Invention in 
the 20th Century. 


By Prof. Sir W. TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Se. 
Illustrations, Large 8vo. 7s. 64. nb. 
‘* We heartily welcomes this excellent work by one of Britain’s 
foremost chemists. In it we have one of the fruits of a long life 
spent in teaching and in the investigation of some of the most 
difficult problems of chemistry.”— New Statesman. 
‘* A most fascinating book.’”’— Westminster Gazette, 


(7) Organic Chemistry: Aliphatic Series. 


By VICTOR VON RICHTER. Newly Translated from 
the latest Rewritten Edition by PERCY FE. SPIELMANN, 
Ph.D., B.Se., F.LC. Large 8vo, 734 pp. 218. net. 


** The book is certainly without rival. No doubt it will be widely 
used and highly appreciated.”—Chemical News. 


(8) Russian Anthology in English. 
By C. E. BECHHOFER. 33. 6¢. not. 


A representative collection of translated examples of the best Russian belles 
lettres: Prose, Verse, Drama: selected from AKSAKOV, CHEHOV, DOSTOIEVSKY, 
EVREINOV, GLINKA, GOGOL, GONCHAROV, GRIBOYEDOVY, KARAMZIN, KossaTcH, 
KRYLOV, LERMONTOV, NFEKRASOV, “OSTLOVSKI, POLYEDONOSTSEY, POLONSKI, 
PUSHKIN, SALTIKOV, SHEVCHENKO, TivTCHEV, TOLSTOI (ALEXIS), TOLSPol (LEO), 
TURGENIEV, VON VIZIN, VOLYNSKY, BALLADS AND FOLKSONGOS, 


(9) Wild Foods of Great Britain: Where to 
Find Them and How to Cook Them, 
By L. C. R. CAMERON. With 46 Figures (21 coloured). 
Post free, 18. 9d. Describos over 260 edible products, animal 
and vezetable, easily identified, with oxplicit directions and 
recipe(s) for each. Nearly every product dealt with is habitu- 
ally eaten, somewhere or other in the country. 


With 160 Plates and 


KEG: AN PAUL, TRENCH, TRU BNER awnp CO., LTD. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE anp SONS, LTD. 
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Arthur Stanton—A Memoir 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. -10s. 6d. net. 

The author acknowledges the assistance given to him by his | 
sousin, the Rev. Edward ranci is Russell, who was Arthur Stanton’s 

golleaguo at St. Alban’s from 1867 to 1913. 





THIRD IMPRESSION, 


Alfred Lyttelton 
An Account of his Life. By BEDITH LYTTELTON. 
18 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ 4 book which will fascinate Alfred Lyttelton’s friends and be an 
inspiration to many who never knew him.” —Tuae Times. 
“A most fascinating book.” —Puoncu. 
“ This is one of the ablest and most striking biographies that recent 
years have brought us.”"—Tusz Bookman, 


With 


The ‘Work py St. Optatus, Buhap of 
Milevis, Against the Donatists 


Translated into English, with Netes Critical, Exp!anatory, 
Theological, and Historical, by the Rev. O. R. VASSALL- 
PHILLIPS, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 





CHEAPER EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 


English Farming, Past and Present 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.P., President of tho 
Soard of Agriculture. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


Shrewsbury Fables 
Being Addresses given in Shrewsbury School Chapel by 
CYRIL ALINGTON, Headmaster of Eton College, sometime 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

* Schoolboys everywhere may be expected to derive inspiration from 
“Shrewsbury Fables.’ , The lofty thought which reflects the 
author's poetic gifts is as stimulating as his mode of expression 18 
eaptivating.’’-—YORKSHIRE Post. 


White Knights on. Dartmoor 
By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase). 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. Is. not. 


With a 


Records of a Rectory Garden 
By K. 8. P. Paper boards. 
“The book takes tts place as one of the many little 
teaching the real meaning of war.’—Tux Times. 
‘The book is beautifully written, the ‘ records’ 
charm, and stir the decpest wes of the reader. 


2s. net, 


Feap. 8vo. 
* documents ” 


have a wonderful 
"—-The Recorp. 


Sais Doubts of a Biologist 
By the Rev. STEWART A. MCDOWALL, B.D., Chaplain and 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Crown 8yo. Paper 
covers. Is. net. 
“We recommend the volume to all who wish to see how a vigorous 
thinker has found rest from doubt in the reasonablencss of the Christian 
Creed.”,—Cucurcu Famity NEwWSspParer. 





My ideale am Religion 
By the Rev. WALTER J. CARBY, MiA., R.N., Librarian. of 
Pusey House, Oxford. Crown.8vo., Paper covers. 1s. nets 


“ Of apecial werth are Mr. Carey's clear and enlightened utterances 
on the social work of the Church, the education question, diocesan 
reform and on clerical training.”’-—CHELMSEFORD Diocesan CHRONICLE 


An lntnoductttili to Political l Philosophy 
By H. P. FARRELL, Headmaster uA the Dayaram Jethmal 
Sind College, Karachi. Crown 8yo. . 6d. net. 


P hilosophy. An Joiteecceadtltindd Fragment 
By HENRIE.WASTE. Crown $Svo. 
* As a literary production the story deserves no little respect ; and 


tts gentle, leisurely, academic air has something in it of refreshment in 
times like these.”—Tur Timers. 


5s. not. 
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LONGM MANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Seton E.C, 





Hol 





Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uniform Edition. 

Pocket Edition, Feap. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Extra Crown Svo. 6s. 
Cloth, 4s, 6d. net. Leather, 


21s. net. 
2ls. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LIFE OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8v oO. 105. 6d. nt. 


VOL. VIII. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Vol II. 
{[1811-1812.] With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 30s. net. 


‘Shantiniketan: 
School of Rabindranath 
Tagore. By W. W. PEARSON. With a1 


Introduction by Sir Rasinpranata Taacore. Illus 
trated by Mucu. Caanpaa Dey. 4s. Od. not. 


The Ideals of Painting. By 
J. COMYNS CARR, Author of “ Papers on Art,” 
&c. With numerous Tlustratio: is. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily News :—* To those who knew Mr, Comyns Carr only as 
an entertaining personality, its completeness, ita eritical value, ant 
its charm will be a revelation... Will be a staa tard work to miny 
artists and collectors.”’ 


Competition: A Study in 


Human Motive. writer tor “Tho co: 
legium.”” By JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G. HEATH, 
MALCOLM SPENCER, Rev. Ww [LLIAM TEMPLE, 
and H. G. WOOD. Crown 8y o. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Graphic :—“ One of the most notible books inspire il by 
the war, It may weil prove as import aut and ag rich in rests as 

* Essays and Reviews’ was in the realm of th> logy. rs 


The War against War and the 


Enforcement of Peace. By Professo- 
CHRISTEN COLLIN, Christiania University. Wii 
an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. 2s. net. 

The Times :—“ Professor Collin writes with much force in supp rt 
of the Allied cause, and deals effectively with the utterances oa the 
other side in his own country aad in Germiny—his view of the futuce 
being that * universal peace will be secured not by disarmamen! but b+ 
joint armament.’ 


The Bolpur 








Higher Education and the 


Wap. By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in St. Andrews University. 4s. 6d. net 
Tie Times :—‘* We warmly recommend this little book t to all who 
are interested (and who is not ?) ia ti ie funlamental, intellectual, aat 
moral eoblanss at issue in the war,’ 


National Economy. An Out- 
line of Public Administration. 


By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 33. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post :—* Contains very valuable hints at the pres>1* 
juncture on the question of national economy from one wha is, of cours: 
well entitled to speak on the subject, as well as on that of public adnglals- 
subject.” . Can be cordially recommended to all whe arednterest el in the 
su rjec t.” 





Providence and Faith, rxica's 
from a Diary. By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 
With an Introductory Essay by Rev. CHARLES HL. 8. 
MATTHEWS, Editor of ** Faith or Fear?” Crowa 
8vo. 2s. 6d. not 


The Sunday Times :—* A tract for the times, an hoass 36 sirassic 
with the stitfest of prot Seaan well worth ¢ Pm oy study. 


‘Community: ;: a Sociological 
Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature 


and Fundamental Laws of Social Life, By R. M. 
MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Athena :—*‘* Dr. Maciver’s book ‘ Community ’ comes oppor- 
tunely. It is a masterly book, characterized by a firm grasp o 
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